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This report was prepared by the Institute of Applied Research, 
St. Louis, Missouri, under the direction of the Review and Evalu- 
ation Committee of the State Employment and ‘Training Council and 
was funded by the Governor's Special Grant, Division of Manpower 
Planning, contract number 63231. 


Inquiries or requésts for additional information fégarding this report 
should be addressed to Mr: Tevin Whitehead, Assistant Director, 
Division of Manpower Planning, 221 Metro Drive, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 65101. 


221 Metro Drive Jéfferson City, Missouri 65104 (314) 751-4750 
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ee S. Bond Barbara Carroll 
Governor Chairperson 


Decenber .21, 1982 


The Honorable Christopher S. Bond 
Governor, State of Missouri 
Capitol Building 

Jefferson City, Missouri 6510U 


Dear Governor Bond: 

The 1982 Annual Report from the State Employment and Training Council is 
herewith transmitted to you, fulfilling the requirements of Section 110 
(b) (2), of Pablic Law 95-524. This report pertains primarily to services 
and other activities funded by the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CEFA), throughowt the State of Missouri. . 

‘fhe Council and its staff have worked diligently to efféctively and ex- 
peditiously carry out the purposes of the CETA Act, and £6 implement your 
priorities through the Governor’ s Special Grants activities. 

fhe nine Prime Sponsors have done arn outstanding job in ‘producing the de~- 
gree of positive results as. reflected in this Report, in spite o£ the ex- 
tremely difficult economic ‘climaté, and the intense competiti on for the 
Eew “jobs that were available. “ ; < 


y 
% u 
owe * \a 


I consider it a privilege to submit this Report: 0. you. , on behalf of the 
Council. We believe:it will be useful to you in yout continuing effort 
to increase jobs in Missouri, end to £il1 them with qualified, people. 


"i ¢ 


Your comments and/or questions a be appreciated. 


AoA 


‘Sincerely, 


- BC/PE/mcl 
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The State Eniploymeént and Training Council was faced with its mast 
serious challenge in Fiscal Year 1982, by the twin specters of: 
I} reduced funding on the one hand; and 2} increased need for services 
because of the pervasive recession and the accompanying loss of job 
opportunities on the other. 


The Cowicil has continued to rely heavily upon its committees and 
its staff to provide most of its developmental work. Reports, resolu- 
tions, and other recommendations have ensued. from the committees 
and have. been dcted ‘upon by the full Council. Some issues will 
follow in the form of recommendations. "i 


The Policy Developnient and Special Projects Committee has devoted 
a great deal of time to following the development of the new jobs 
training legislation on the National level, in addition to other issues. 
The Committee formulated recommendations on the up-coming ftransi- 
tions from CETA to the new legislation, and also developed five 
priorities to be used in implementing programs fo be funded by the 
Governor's Special Grants. Both recommendations were adopted by 
the SETC and. will be detailed leter in the Annual Report. 


The Special Grant Progrant Committee has worked diligently throughout 
the year. Among other work Completed, this Committee reviewed and 
approved the development of Requests For Proposals (RFPs) soliciting 
programs dealing with the priorities issued from the Governor's Office 
and consolidate: with those of the Policy Development Committee. 
The restilting Proposals received were analyzed by staff and reviewed 
by the Gommittee. Those proposals which best met the priorities 
established were accepted for approval, the aggregate cost of all 
approvals was based upon available funds. The SETC accepted the 
committee's recommendations. 


. a a Bee a 

The Review and. Evaluation Committee has met regularly. Al Prime 
Spotison’s Comprehensive Employmesit dnd Training Plans were reviewed 
and comments approved, along with the necessary modifications thereof. 
The Committee provided oyérsight of all Prime Sponsor's program 
operatiofis and State agencies’ services, om behalf of the Council, 
via sub-conttact with the Institute of Applied Research. Their work 
was adopted and approved by the SETC. ’ 


The Exectitivée: Committee net as necessary and transacted logistical 


‘busitiess of the Council, in addition to ofher routine interim planning 


fiinctions. : 
s . 


“Barbara Carroll 
Chairperson 
‘State Employment and Training Council 


in its endeavor to fulfill the mission of the State Employment and 
Training Council (SETC), the Council has identified some ceucial 
elements which constitutes a professional approach toward effective 
implementation of employment and training activities. The Council — 
recommends that these elements and the resultant approach he adopted 
in the transition and implementation of the new job training legisis- 
ti. An outline of the approach and a resolution adopted by the 
Council is as follows: 


i. Policy and Administrative Planning 


Policy planning, performed at the State level, is a broad framework 
involving goal-setting and policy development on a long-range basis, 
Within this framework-administrative planing, performed at the local 
level, is concerned with implementing the policies and devising ways 
to achieve the goals set at the State level. 


fi. Policy Planning 


Policy planning will be accomplished through a partnership among 
the tepresentatives ftom the private sector, labor unions, State and 
local governments and the general public. Responsibility for policy 
plamning will reside with the State. 


Strategic plaming will consist of the following: 


“ ~ 
1. Sha Dine 


, directing and. coordinating employment and training services. 


2. Asséssing the needs of Missouri industries and populations fo be 


‘served at the local, regional, and State level. 


3. Developing a means for the most effective allocation of resources 
to insure the greatest positive impact on employment and training. 


4, Critically teviewing local employment and training plans to insure 
Fesponsiveness fo the overall policy plan and developing appropriate 
performance measures té evaluate program performance. 


5. Researching, developing and disseminating innovative ideas to im- 
prove existing prograims and methods for the delivery of employment 
and trainine services. 

His Administrative Planning 

Administrative planning consists of detailed plans and, procedures fo 
insure satisfactory program implementation and performance and to 


address the objectives stated in the State's policy plan. 


Administrative planning will consist of the following: 


a Structuring the local ptogram delivery system within the broad 


puideliries of the State Policy Plan. 


é Establishing quantitative performance standards such as placement 
rates and unit costs of progranis, to evaluate operator performance. 


3. Selecting service providers and negotiating contracts with them. 


4, Preparing work plans to guide all facets of the local level pro- 
gram operations and developing final cost estimates. 


_§. Establishing sound monitoring, reporting and fiscal procedures to 
manage programs delivered at the. local level. 


6. Insuring that program delivery is performed in a manner conducive 
to the achievernent of goals set at the State level. 


IV. Implemestation 


In addition to policy planning, the Council recognizes the need for 
further involvement in the implementation of policy decisions. There~ 
fore, the State Employment and Training Council recommends the 
Governor adopt the following resolutions: 


_ We propose that once a final employment and training bill is 
passéd, the Governor assure statewide participation, including, 
among others, local elected officials and Private Industry Coun- 
‘ciis' participation, in the implementation of the Bill. Further- 
more, we propose that the State Employment and Training 
Council assume responsibility for mobilizing this participation. 
‘a particular, ‘we propose that the. Governor utilize the State 
Employment and Training Council as a forum for discussing 
implementation. i 
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in order to best meet the employment and training service needs 
_ Jn M&souri, the labor market and demographic situation was examined. 
- he priorities listed Helow were adoptéd by the SETC to be used in 
developing programs to be funded by the Governor's Special Grants. 


The: priorities are: 


ae 3 


1. Get the Economy Stimuli ated. Retrain workers in skilis that are 
currénfly in demand in the labor market and upgrade workers’ skills 
. to a more marketable level. 


is pace te ‘ see ee a3ta * ° * > 
2. Consolidate Employment, Gams. Provide skill training in skill 

. ghorfage areas and. emérging technologies at or above eniry level 
positions. - < oe 


& 


. 3. Pre-employment Skills. Provide remedial education and training 
in employability skills to prepare mew entrants to participate ‘In the . 
. labor -market. ° 


4, Equity Issues. Identify and serve special tarseted groups who have 
difficulty in entering the labor market. 


5. Coumter—cyclical Programs. Design programs to maintain an indi- 
viduals attachment to the labor force and provide the participant 
with temporary income diring economic downturns. 


in order to maximize the effectiveness of the resources available, 
the corresponding groups of fhe CETA eligible populations should 
recéive prefereri¢e in selection and services. 


1. Displaced: workers and workers with skill levels in need of upgrading 
to meet technological advances. 


2. Adults with some edtication and work expérience who are relatively 
well qualified, but who need specific skills training. 


3. Those individuals with little or no labor force experience, including 
youth and adults, with low-level skills. 


4, Individuals with special barriers to employment (e.g. the handi- 
capped and ex-offenders). 


5. Persons who may have some skills, education and work experi- 
ence but who are currently unemployed with few prospects of re- 
employment. 
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COUNCIL 


MEMI 


SERS 


The following individuals, appointéd fo the SETC by Governor 
Christopher S. Bond, served on the Council during the 1982 fiscal 
year:. : 

Robert Aséel; Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Joyce Barger, Gider Workers 

Alez Barlows, Business 

Anthony Bartlett, Balance of Jackson County 

Barbara Carroll; Business 

Donald Clark, St. Louis County 

Georgé P. Clark, Labor 

Robert Conradi, Business 

Bruce Cornett, Division of Employment Security 

Chet Dixon, City of Springfield ‘ 

David Dougherty; Economically Disadvantaged 

Judge William Frech; Local Government 

Dennis Friedrich, City of Independence 

Don Gann, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Samelia Gates, Kansas City Consortium 

Joseph Haley; Agriculture 

Gordon Kutscherj Advisory Council on Vocational Education 


_ Ken Lichti; Economically -Disadvantaged 


we 


Steve Long, Office of Administration 

Michael McManis; Department of Higher Education 
‘Mary Martin, Female Population 

Debora Morris, Economically Disadvantaged 

Deborah Patterson, City of St. Louis 

Charles Pearl, Labor a 

Ronald Ravenscraft, Jefferson-Franklin Counties 
Garland Roberts, Agriculture 

Jerry Rufkahr, St. Charles. County 

Robert Schultz, Missouri Valley Human Resources Corp. 
Earleana Scott, Economically Disadvantaged : 
Dennis Scott, Minority Population 

Don Shackelford, Veterans 

Paula Smith, Dept. of Labor and Industrial Relations 
Rick Sterling, Balance of State 

Garry Taylor, Department of C.A.R.L. 

Barrett Toan, Department of Social Services 

Mary Wertz, ‘Business 
Earl Wheeler, Labor 


SETC ; Executive Comunittee 
COMMI rT E ES The Hxectitive Committeé has the atithority to make tentative deci- 


sions on behalf of the Council in emergency situations when the full 
Council is unable té meet.- A full report of these decisions must 
be made to the Council. It is also the responsibility of this com- 
' mittee to develop a tentative annual calendat for Council meetings. 
“lu addition, the Executive Committee is required to provide direction 
to the Special Grant Staff in the development of a comprehensive 
émployment aid training program for Special Grants, develop an 
amual work program and monitor the progress and results, including 
‘goals and objectives, for the Council, and. make recommendations for 
the.Anmual Report. -= * 


: Sa st wa s P 

‘During fiscal year 1982, the Executive Committee was chaired by 

‘ the SETC Chairperson, Barbara Carroll. Other committee members 
included Coimeil Vice Chairperson, Bruce Cornett, and the chairpersons 

.@£ thé other tliree SEFC committees: Rick Sterling, Spécial Grant 
“Program -Committee; Chet Dixon; Policy Development and Special 
Pxojects Committees ant. Ron Ravenseraft, Review and Evaluation 
Cominittee. Se 
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- Special Grant.Program Committee. ca 
The responsibilities ‘of ‘this’ committee are to participate in the devel-— 
opment of the ‘réqtest for proposals, review all proposals for the 

Goverriér's discrétionary funds arid nake recommendations regarding 
these proposals, veview current programs and provide interim com- 
ments to, thé full Council, and Make recommendations for the Annual 


Report. 


The membership of this committee consisted of: Rick Sterling, Chair 
person; Robert Asely Bruce Comett; Don Shackelford; Paula Smiths 
Barrett Toan; and Earl Wheeler. 


Policy Development and Special Projects Commitice 


This committee reviews and makes recommendations on legislation 
and regulations affecting CETA, examines significant employment 
and training issues in the state, and makes policy recommendations 
to improve services. It also makes recommendations for the Annual 
Report and participates in other special projects as directed by the 
Council. 


This committee was comprised of: Chet Dixon, Chairperson: Robert 
Conradi; William Frech; Samella Gates; Steve Long; Michael McManis: 
Deborah Morris; and Garry Taylor. 


Review and Evaluation Committee 


It is the responsibility of this committee to review the operation 
of programs conducted by each prime sponsor in the state, and to 
assess the availability, responsiveness, and adequacy of state employ- 
ment and training services. This committee also makes recommenda- 
tions to prime sponsors, to agencies providing employment and trainin 
services, to the Governor, and to the general public regarding ways 
to improve the effectiveness of such programs or services. Tt is 
also the résponsibility of this committee to identify, in coordination 
with the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, the employ- 
ment and training and vocational education needs of the state, and 
assess the extent to which employment and training, vocational educa- 
tim, vocational rehabilitation, public assistance, and other. programs 
assisted tinder this and related Acts represent 2 consistent, integrated, 
and coordinated approach to meeting such needs. 


Members of the Reviéw-and Evaluation Committee included: Ron 
Ravenscraft, Chairperson; Joyee Barger; Alex Barlow; David Dougherty; 
Wayne Flesch; Gordon Kutscher; Ken Licti; and Charles Pearl. 
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CETA 
LEGISLATION 


Origins and Objectives 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) was the 
authorizing legislation for the federal government's basic employment 
and training funding from 1973 to 1982. The Act was passed by 
Congress with the aim of consolidating federal employment and train~ 
ing resources. CETA was a successor and, in many Ways, a continu- 
ation of the employment and training programs that existed since 
the early 1960s under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962 and the Economic Opportunities Act (EOA) of 1964, 
Tt made available umder one authorization a range of services aimed 
at iniproving the employability and earnings of workers without 
jobs. 


influenced by the War on Poverty, CETA was specifically aimed, not 
just at the unemployed, but af the "economically disadvantaged." In 
particular, CETA targeted those segments of the population which 
historically have experienced a "structural" disadvantage in the labor 
market, such as minorities, youths, women, and the handicapped. 


A central goal of CETA was to improve on MDTA by providing local 
communities with the resources and the flexibility to operate pro- 
grams that would meet local needs. Administratively, CETA repre- 
sented a transferral of decision-making authority at the state and 
local level from the state employment service, state boards of voca- 
tional education, and local community action agencies to local elected 
officials. Any jurisdiction or consortium of jurisdictions with 100,000 
or tiore residents could qualify to be a CETA prime sponsor, the 
basic organizational unit in the service delivery system. Funding 
allocations were based on the relative unemployment and level of 
poverty experienced within a prime sponsor's area of jurisdiction. 


Titles and Amendments . 


' Over the years there have been major changes ini CETA, often accom- 


panied by dramatic expansion and contraction of the service system. 
The Act was organized in Titles and has always included programs 
for adults (primarily served through.Title 1) and youths (primarily 
served through Title Iv). 


Pablic Service Employmeént. nh 1974 the Emergency Jobs and Employ- 
ment. Assistance Act added Title VI to CETA. This title contained 
new provisions to counteract high unemployment during economic 
recéssions through Public Service Employment (PSE). Continued high 
unemployment léd to the 1976 am endments which separated public 


‘service employmént into countercyclical and structural components. 


The former (funded through Title VI) was directed to the victims 


of récession and funded by a "trigger formula" which would automati- 
cally expand resources when unemployment rose. The latter (under 
Title I-D) was aimed at providing career entry Opportunities, training, 
and short-term work for-persons of limited employability and targeted 
groups historically mder-represented in the labor market even in the 
best of times. ; : 

CETA Expansion. Under the economic stimulus package of the Carter 
administration in 1977, these two’ public service employment compo~ 
nents were more than doubled in response to high and rising unemploy- 
ment: In addition, a national Skills Training Improvement Program 
(STIP) wads initiated. This program was the source of grants to 
competitively-selected primé sponsors to provide long-term training 
linked to the private sector. The HIRE program (funded through 
Title IM!) was also launched with an aim of fostering on-the-job train~ 
ing, particularly for Vietnam veteraris. 


In 1977 the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) created new Categorical programs targeted specifically to 
' youth, ‘In addition, fhe Summer Youth Employment Program and the 
Job Gorps, which also fell under the CETA umbrella, were enlarged. 


1978 Reauthorization. CETA was reauthorized in 1978. Congress 
reaffirmed the central priorities of the Act, however fhe accoun- 
tability of prime sponsors was emphasized through tighter monitoring 
of prograths and activities. The reauthorized Act also stressed 
increased coordination of plans and programs with state agencies 
which have employment-related. functions and with community-based 
organizations in activities rélated to economic and community develop- 
ment. ° 


A Private Sector Initiative Prograrh was authorized in the 1978 CETA. 
aniendments. PSIP, funded through a separaté CETA title (V1), 
established Private Industry Councils (PICs) in each prime sponsor 
area to, énhance linkage with the private sector. The 1978 amend- 
ments also increased the targeting as well as the training emphasis 
under the structural Public Service Employment Program. The "compre- 
hensive" block grant was modified by additional set-asides for upgrading 
and retrdining;-as well as fot education-linked activities. 


Retrénchment. During fiscal year 1980, in the last year of the 
Cartér administration; the PSE ‘program was cut back and CETA's 
overall budget was reduced substantially. , Critics of the system were 
becoming ‘more vocal. With the 1980 election, and the change in 
administrations, the end of CETA was in sight. 

Transition 
As a result of the many changés made over the years, the CETA 
syster had become highly complicated, more complicated, some critics 
argued, than the "categorical nightmare® it was designed to replace. 
At. thé sate time, with the frequent amendments since 1973, CETA 


had become increasingly directed from Washington. Process require-~ 
iments instituted by the Department of Labor eroded the program 
flexibility of the local spotisor. With funds allocated according to 
a detailed advance planning process, it became difficult for prime 
sponsors iO initiate a hew, responsive program during the program 
year. 


By the-time the new administration took power in 1981, suport for 
CETA was waning. Amendments and regulations instituted fo improve 
the system and ensure quality of service came to be seen by many 
as barriers to the system's fulfilling the flexibility and local contro} 
goals of the 1973 Act. The PSE program, in particular, was severely 
criticized for creating what many labelled make-work and dead-end 
jobs and for being susceptible to political abuse. 


As anticipated, the Reagan administrations's budget reductions cut 
deeply into the CETA system. The PSE program, with few vocal 
advocates; represented a policy philosophically anathema to the pri- 
vate enterprise orientation of the administration. It was discontinued 
in mid-year. With reauthorization pending, CETA itself was eliminated 
on the last day of the 1982 fiscal year. It will survive during FY 
1983 only as necessary to allow for an ofderly transition to its suc- 


,cessor, The Job Training Partnership Act. 
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CETA TITLES 


Two years ago, at the beginning of the 1981 fiscal year, employment 
and training services were provided under seven major titles and 
subparts of CETA. At the beginning of this past fiscal year (1982), 
CETA funding titles had been reduced to Title I-B, Title IV (YETP 


© 


and SY EP), and Title VIL. . 
Title H-B, Comprehensive Employment ané Training Services 


This title has been the .core of the CETA service system under the 
reauthorized Act. It has funded a variety of employment and training 
‘services and activities for the unemployed and economically disadvan- 
taged. CETA activities provided through Title II-B include: classroom 


' occupational skills training; other classroom training judged prerequi- 


site for employment; on-the-job training; short-term work experience 
for adults as well as in-school youths. Supportive services, such as 
child care, medical, legal and transportation assistance have also been 
provided under Title T-B. It has been up to individual prime sponsors 
to determine the mix of Services arid activities to be offered ‘to 
eligible residents of its area. 


Title IV 


This title has been the primary source of funds for youth programs. 


\ During. fiscal year 1982, youth furids were allocated through two 


subparts: . 


Youth Employmeént and ‘Training Programs. This is the comprehensive 
local program for youths. Through it prime sponsors have been able 
to provide any of the services allowable under Title H-B, but only 
for persons 14 to 21, The objective of YETP has been to provide 
activities that ethance job prospects and career opportunities for 
young péople; particularly low income youths who have the most 
difficulty entering the labor® market. 


Summer Youth Employment Program. This program has provided 
summer jobs for 14 to 21 year-old economically disadvantaged youths. 


Title ViL Private Sector Initiative Program 


This title was intended to increase the involvement of the private 
sector business community in the employment and trainisig activities 
- of pine sporsors. The titlé authorized the institution-of Private 


Industry Councils (PICs) to ‘facilitate this involvement. 


CETA 
ACTIVITIES 


« 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act specifies the activi- 
ties that aré allowable under these funding categories, with further 
specification provided by federal regulations. 


ele 


Trainin 
There are threé major classifications of training: 


Classroom Skill Training. This has normally been provided in institu- 
tional settings and has been designed to provide individuals with 
technical skills and information required to perform a specific job 
or gréup of jobs. The training may last up to two and a half years 
and’ must be in occupations where there is a reasonable chance of 
employment. ‘Trainees have. been entitled to allowancé payments 
while participating: Classroom training provided to workers already 
employed. but in low level jobs is labeled upgrading, If it is provided 
to displaced workers, it is labeled retraining. “ . 
a > 5 ee “ 
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Other. Classroom Training. ‘This has also been most -frequently con- 


: “ducted in ‘histitutional settings. It provides basic skills needed to 


perform generally in the labor market, rather than in a specific job. 
It includes yemedial education; preparation for a high school equiva- 


t 


. léency diploma, tfaining in English as a second language, and, in some 


es, schoo--to-work transition activities and job search training. 
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 @Gi-the-Job Training. “OJT is,a combination of work, otientation, 


. 
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“Biel ‘skill training conducted; primarily in .a private sector workplace 


_ | «after the -participait has been hired by the employer. The ‘objective 


is 16 provide participants the skills specifically needed to perform 
‘the jab they were hired to do. ‘The employér is réimbursed a portion 
‘of the participant's wages. during the framing period. 
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GOVERNORS 
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Wark Experience 


This is a subsidized short-term or part-time work assignment with 
a public or nonprofit employer, designed to enhance employability 
through the development of good work habits and basic work skills. 
Tt was intended to be a stepping stone for persons who have never 
worked or who have not been working for an extended time. 1; has 
been offered as a summer or part-time in-school activity for youth, 
an introduction to the world of work for school dropouts, and a labor 
market reentry vehicle for adults. 


Services 


CETA also authorized a range of pre-employment activities for partici- 
pants with little or no labor market experience. These activities, 
usually more limited in intensity than classroom or on-the-job training, 
are included in a separate category labeled "employment and training 
services." They are closely related to training and often difficult 
to distinguish from each other. 


Vocational Exploration. These are activities which expose participants 
to jobs available in the private sector through observation of work- 
places, classroom instruction, and, occasionally, limited practical 
work experience. 


Transition Services. These activities are intended to provide labor 
market information, job search assistance, needs assessment, coun- 
seling and placement for in-school youth. 


dob Search Assistance. Job search assistance often has some of the 
elements of vocational exploration and transition services. Its purpose 
is to teach participants where and how to find jobs and what employers 


_ expect in the hiring situation. 
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Under CETA, 12 petcént of the available Title Il funds in each state 
has been reserved for. use by the Goverrior. These funds make up 
what is referred to as "Special Grants." In fiscal 1982, the amount 
rela for Special Grants was reduced to 10.5 percent of Title If 


The Governor's Special Grant is intended for such purposes as: coordi- 
nating employment and ‘training related activities in the state; 
assuring that duplication of services does not exist; coordinating 
CETA and Wagner-Peyser Act services; fostering the State Occupational 
information Coordinating Committee; providing a variety of types of 
assistance to prime sponsors: carrying out special model training and 
employment programs and related services; and-providing financial 
assistance for special programs and services designed to meet the 
needs of rural aréas outside major labor market areas. © 
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SETC 


Special.Grant funds dre allocated in the following manner: six percent 
of the funds are set aside for vocational education activities in areas 
served by prime sponsors: four percent for special statewide activities; 
one percent to encourage coordination and linkages between prime 
sponsors and educational agencies; and one percent to provide staff 


_ and support services to the State Employment and Training Council. 


Tn addition, an amount equal to five percent of YETP funds available 
inthe state is also given to thé Governor for special statewide youth 
services. These funds are intended for such purposes as: establishing 
cooperative arrangements between state and local institutions; assisting 
experimental programs in apprenticeship; carrying out special model 
employment and training programs between state agencies and prime 
sponsors; and providing employment and training. opportunities for 


eligible youths who are under the supervision of the state. 


in order td promote more effective coordination of employment and. 
training efforts in each state CETA has required each Governor to 
establish a State Employment and Training Council (SETC). The 
membership of the- council has consisted of representatives of prime 
sponsors, state agencies offering employment and training related 


services, organized labor, business, and community based organizations. 
~ Representatives of the CETA eligible population, veterans, the handi- 


capped, and the general public are also included in SETC membership. 


3. CETAINN 
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FISCAL YE 


INTRODUCTION 


This section of the report provides an overview of CETA in Missouri 
during the 1982 fiscal year. It contains four subparts: 1) a brief 
look at the economic environment within which CETA programs were 
operated; 2} a summary of the programs and activities of the nine 
prime sponsors in the state—individual prime sponsor reports can he 
found in Part 4; 3) a discussion of the linkages between CETA pro- 
grams and state agencies which have employment and training func- 
tions; and 4) the list of projects funded through the Governor's 
Special Grant. ’ 


ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 
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Throughout the 1982 fiscal yedr, the economy remained locked in 
the most severe recession in half a century. Business bankruptcies 
and plant closings occurred more frequently than at any time since 
the Great Depression. The Jabor market remained depressed and 
high unemployment rates persistéd throughout the year.’ Competition 
for available jobs was intense. Newly laid-off, skilled workers swelled 
the ranks of the job seekers. The market value of poorly educated, 
low-skilled workers declined even more. Monthly labor market figures 
regularly noted the exceptionally high unemployment rates that per- 
sisted among those segments of the population targeted by CETA. 
At the end of the fiscal year, the unemployment rate of young adults 
aged 20 to 24 exceeded 15 percent. The unemployment rate for 
blacks had risen above 20 percent. 


The imemployment rate in Missouri generally paralleled that of the 
nation, remaining for most of the year slightly lower than the nation 
wide average {cf. Figure 1). There were 50,000 more unemployed 
Missouri workers at the end of the fiscal year than there had been 
at the beginning. Many areas in the state were especially hard hit, 
such as the .city- of St. Louis, and Franklin, Jefferson and Washington 
counties.  : 

CETA program operators, seeking to place clients in jobs and in 
on-the-job training positions in the private sector, found the options 
open to them limited. Not only had the quantity of potential jobs 
available to CETA clients lessened, but the quality of the jobs as 


“well. Placing program participants in productive work situations 


beéanié more difficult. 


Ny. 
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Figure 1 
Unemployment Rates Nationwide and in Missouri 
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The 1982 fiscal year was a difficult one for CETA prime sponsors, 
Besides Having to deal with a highly depressed labor market, they 
were also faced with major reductions in operating funds. Despite a 
rising unemployment rate, they saw their capacity to provide employ- 
ment and training services diminish. In addition, program administra- 
tors and their staffs were confronted with fundamental uncertainties 
about the future of their programs. 


Participants and Expenditures 


Missouri prime spohsors provided CETA services to 35,555 disadvan- 
taged state residents in FY 1982 at a cost of $54,466,961. Eighteen 


percent of these funds were used to administer the agencies. The 


remainder was spent on a variety of employment and training services 
and activities. Figure 2 provides a breakdown of program expenditures 
and participants for each prime sponsor. 


Figure 2 
Program Expenditures and Participants 


Prime Sponsor Expenditures Participants 
LCL LL LC CCL CTL LCN A ectreetttttttetenetaneseteeieeetnrastnnntiinemnetenenaeniiee 
Gity of Independericé $ 862,598 607 
Balance of Jackson County 466,312 367 
Jefferson-Franklin Counties - 23292864 2,357 
Kansas City Consortium 74248,595 4,735 
City of Springfield 1,043,071 1,115 
St. Charles County .- 1,066,344 709 
City of St. Louis - 6,056,713 4,792 
St. Louis County ~ 5,392,060 3,427 
Balance of Staté (20,030,453 . 17,446 
Total & 44)5459,010. 35,555 _ 
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These expenditure and participant figures represent major reductions 
from the previous fiscal year. In fact, there has been a steady and 
dramatic decline in CETA expenditures and participants over the last 
five years. Program expenditures of Missouri prime sponsors have 
fallen over $100 million since 1978 (cf. Figure 3). The number of 
Clients sérved by the nine agencies in 1982 was almost 50,000 fewer 
than five years ago. 


Sourée of Funds 


Much of the reduction in expenditures and service level between 1981 


. Figure 3 
Participants and Expenditures, 1978-1982 
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_ and 1982 is attributablé to the elimination of public service employ- 
ment. Theré was also a substantial decrease in Title IV youth funds 


(30 percent}; as well as. a decrease (17 percent) in Title II-B funds. 
Title VIL funds increased slightly: 


ot 
» ® 
Rise 


As Figure 4 shows, Title TI<B. continued to be the major source of 
‘CETA -funds during FY 1962..  ~ 


tae 


Participant Characteristics : 
The overwhelming number of clients served: by Missouri prime sponsors. 
were-very poor. Ninety-six percent were living in poverty when they 
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Figure 4 
Program Expenditures by Title 


$4,379,935 
. (10.0%) 


$L1L000.164 
(24.7%) 


H-B 
S25.411 415 
(57.1%) 
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applied for CETA services. Considerable emphasis was placed upon 
service to youth. Sixty-eight percent of all participants were 21 
years of age or younger. 


Figure 5 shows the proportion of cHents served by what the Depart- 
ment of Labor has termed significant population segments (sex, race, 


.. age) during FY 1982. The table also shows how many clients served 


belong to various target groups prominently identified in CETA regu- 
lations. 
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Activities 


Missouri prime sponsors provided a wide variety of CETA services 
and activities td state residents in 1982. Historically there have 
been. major differences in thé program mix employed by individual 
agencies, as each prime sponsor has tried to serve the needs of its 
people within the cotristraints of available resources. There were 
some dominant trends during this past year, however. 


A prime sponsors placed considerable emphasis upon ‘skill training, 
especially for. adult clients. Much of this training was provided in 
classroom settings. The training occurred in a wide variety of occtu- 
pational fields and took place at numerous public and private schools 


and institutions around the state. 


Job Upgrading and retraining has tended to be neglected under CETA. 


Figure 5 
_ Participant Characteristics 


Percent 
Characteristics (N=35,555) 
Sex \ 

Male 54 G 
Female 4.6 
Age 
. 14-15 £2 
16-19. . 45 
22-21 11 
22-44 29 
, 45-54 : 2 
55 and over 1 
Ethnicity ; 
White 63 
Black 35 
Other Minority 2 
Educational Status 
School Dropout 23 
Student , 38 
High’ School Graduate 30 
Post High School Attendee 9 
Other Characteristics 
Public Assistant Recipient ZT 
Econoinically Disadvantaged 99 
Veteran — 4 
Vietnam Veteran 2 
Handicapped : . 8 
me, a SeOffenter 8 


There wefe no new participants placed i in these activities in Missouri 
last years ‘ 
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A ‘substantial, vidinber - .6£ clients were placed in on-the-job training 
situations with private industry. “Use of OFT has been declining in 
«~. the last few years.” During ¥Y 1982; many prime sponsors experienced 


difficulty finding quality OJT positions as industry retrenched in the 
face of the continuing: recession. Most Missouri CETA agencies have 


fended. to rely on sm aller firms for on-the-job training, and these 
have been Pree ae affected a by the depressed economy. OJT 


¥ 
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continudd to be the most frequently provided activity under Title 
VEL 


Occasionally, clients received a combination of both classroom and 
on-the-job training. This tended to occur in what are referred to 
as "customized" training situations. In these cases, the training program 
was designed with the needs of a particular employer in mind and 
often with the direct involvemient. of the employer in the design or 
delivery of the training. 


Prime sponsors also provided non-occupational classroom training that 
was Considered a prerequisite for employment. This frequently con- 
sisted of basic education upgrading. A large percentage of the people 
targeted by CETA for employment and training services have been 
found to lack basic skills required to enter skill training programs 
or to meet minimum industry requirements. 


During FY 1982, all Missouri prime sponsors had a job search trainin 

component in their program: Many of the agencies placed consider 
able emphasis on this activity, and the results of these programs have 
tended to meef or exceed the expectations of program operators. 


Work experience continued to be the most widely used CETA activity 
for youth. Nearly 12,000 Missouri youths participated in work experi- 
ence projects through the Summer Youth Employment Program this 
past year. A substantial number of high school students from poor 
families participated in in-school work experience projects supported 
with Title I-B funds. 


. Figure 6 
Participants in Major CETA Activities 
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CETA Activity Participants 
naan mee ee : . 
Occupational Classroom Training 6,546 
Other Classroom Training 25427 
On-the-Job Training . 3,305 
Adult Work Experierice : 3,349 
In-School Work Experience 2,867 
Other Youth Work Experience - 12,815 
Youth Career Employment Experience 1,251 
Youth Transition Services 1,139 
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Gutcomes “ : 
Despite the double bind created by the depréssed labor market and 
‘a deflated budget, many Missouri prime sponsors showed surprising 
vitality in ‘the 1982 fiscal -year. A number of program operators 
cused fhis period of change as an opportunity to streamline their 
programs, reorganize their delivery: systems, and redouble their efforts 
to involve the private sector. Statewide, CETA clients were placed 
in unsubsidized jobs at a higher rate than during the previous fiscal 
‘year. " “ . % 


Job Biacemenits. A centéal goal of CETA ‘has always been to help 
‘clients become gainfully employed. During FY 1982, 8,149 clients 
of Missouri prime sponsors were successful in obtaining unsubsidized, 

. full-time jobs. Eight out of every, ten jobs were with private sector 
businessés or industries. . 


Over 60 pércent of flie adult clients who terminated from Missouri 
CETA programs were placed in unsubsidized jobs. PSIP participants 
were ‘most successful. The employment entry rate for’ these clients 
was 66 percent. 


 & oy 


Positive Termimations. in addition to participants who obtained employ- 
ment, there were many who terminated for other reasons that are 
’ considered positive. This is frequently the case for youths, for whom 
‘yéturiing to schodl is often the program goal. Adults too may decide 
#6 return to school, enter the military, or enroll in another training 


progtani. All of these outcomes are classified as positive terminations. 


Tri addition to clients who found jobs, there were 3,401 participants 
in Title I-B and Title VIL activities and 11,385 Title IV youths who 
terminated positively. The statewide positive termination rate for 
all participants was 78 percent. 


an 


. ‘Traine. | GETA has sought to enhance the employability of disadvan- 
 taged. individuals who ‘historically have been shutout of the primary 
labor market, Gécupational training, provided either in the classroom 

* or Gr the job; has been viewed “as the chief mechanism within the 
GETA- service system to accomplish this. Slull training has tradi- 
tionally been viewed as an investment in the future. CETA training 
lias been-publicly financed assistance judged to have multiple benefits. 

Yt enhances the long-term marketability of the participants and 
increases the likelihood of their becoming self-sufficient. By reducing 


_ situations of life-long dependency on various forms of public assis- 


mice it benefits society as 2. whole. Finally, it reduces the costs 
_ to private sector employers of training workers. 


"Viewed in the light, of its potential benefits, the costs of training 
7 ‘ptograms are. modest. In,fact, recent impact studies have found. that 
' the economic gain réalized from CETA training actually exceeds its 
costs. One national study found, for example, that every dollar. 
spent én OJT has returned. $2.28 in social benefits, and every dollar 
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spent on classroom skill training returns $1.39 in social benefits. 


As noted earlier, Missouri prime sponsors have placed considerable 
emphasis on skill training. During fiscal year 1982 such training was 
provided fo almost 10,000 Missouri residents. Seven out of every 
ten adult clients served statewide (i.e. participants in activities 
funded through Titles II-B and VIL, excluding in-school youths) partici- 
pated in eithér classroom or on-the-job training programs. If the 
national average cited in the study above were to hold true for 
Missouri, we might expect that the investment made in these individ- 
uals will more than pay for ftself. 


‘Private Sector Initiatives. The success of employment and training 
programs is; of course, contingent upon the general availability of 
jobs. During 1982 many highly skilled, experienced workers found 
themselves out of work as the economy continued fo sputter. Unless 
new jobs are créated, the end result of training may be seen essen- 
tially to be the substitution of one worker for another. 


Employment and training agencies have, therefore, a vested interest 
in the state of the local labor market and area industries. Publicly 
financed employment. and traiziing programs and private sector business 
and industry are natural parttiers. The needs of employers for trained 
workers ahd the needs of workers to be trained in skills which match 
these employe? needs are clearly complementary. In order to work 
effectively on behalf of the economically disadvantaged client, it is 
necessary for employment and training agencies to he sensitive to 
the requirements of local industry. Moreover, involvement in eco- 
nomic development éfforts is a natural extension of traditional employ- 


ment and training activities. - 


it is in this light that private sector initiatives undertaken by Missouri 
prime sponsors during this past fiscal year may be seen as especially 
important and most promising. At Springfield, for example, the prime 


' ~sponsor sought to have the agéricy become an economic development 


tool for thé city, working in conjunction with area industry. Ih 
Kansas City, a concerted effort was made to increase the involvement 


2 


. Of local, business and industry ‘in the CETA program. Most signifi- 
‘cantly perhaps, the Balaticé of State prime sponsor placed its Private 


Industry Council at the forefront of its private sector initiatives. 
PIC, members were integrated into the process of policy and decision 
making. A coricétted éffort was made to link training to the needs 
of specific, local employers. Moreover, the Balance of State prime 


_ Sponsor was an active partner in state-level economic development 
‘activities, working through the PIC and in coordination with the 


Governor's office and the State Division of Community Economic 
Development. 

Efforts +6 establish a working relationship with area business and 
industry will pay dividends to individual agencies and to the state 


. as the transition proceeds from CETA to the new Job Training Part- 


nership Acté 


s 


ALN »: STATE Jn Missouri significant inter-agency coordination has existed between 
«3 CETA and the state Division of Employment Security and the Depart- 
ment gf Elementary and Secondary Education. There have also been 
working relationships between prime sponsors and district offices of 

_ the’ state Division ‘of Vocational Rehabilitation, as well as with a 
wide variety of local organizations, institutions, and agencies. 


& 
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The Missouri Division of Employinenit Security 


From the first year of the CETA program, the involvement of the 
Missouri Division of Employm ent’ Security in the programs of prime 
sponsors has heen extensive. A relationship between the Employment 
Service and prime sponsors has been called for in CETA regulations. 
In Missouri, the relationship has been more extensive than the regu- 
. lationstequired. The Employment Service has delivered a wide variety 
of services for prime’ sponsors. These have included job service 
activities defined in thé Wagner*Peyser Act, activities that involve 
purely CETA functions (intake, assessment, counseling, etc.), manage-~- 
ment information system services, and labor market analysis among 
others. - 
Becatise of the decentralized CETA system, the nature and extent 
of the cootdination between the agencies has varied with each prime 
sponsor in:the state. In some areas many CETA client services have 
been delivered by Employment Service staff, while in other areas 
the role of the Employment Service in direct services to clients has 
been limited. During FY 1982, the Employment Service continued 
to play a central rolé in the CETA programs of the Balance of State 
and the city of Springfield. In these programs, state Employment 
Service persorinel havé been heavily involved in the direct delivery 
of cHent Services. . a 
The felationship between the Employment Service and most prime 
sponsors did not chatige significantly from what it had been during 
the previous year. This was the case, for exdmple, at Balance of 
State, Kansas .City, Balance of Jackson County, Springfield, and 
Independence. Nonetheless, the recent trend to reduce the involve- 
ment of the Exiploymént Service in Missouri CETA programs continued. 
- Prime sponsors such as St. Louis County and the Jefferson-Franklin 
_ Consortium began to perform tasks in-house ‘which were formerly 
| sbconiracted tothe state.agency. - 


Department’ of Elementary and Secondary Education 
_ 


Missotxvi prime sponsors rely heavily on the Department of Elementary 
sand Secondaty Educatio# in the administration of classroom training 
progiams. -Each prime sponsor had: a non-financial agreement with 
_ DESE tegarding service to bé provided by the agency's Manpower 
Trairiine Section through the Siz Percent Special Grant money. In 
addition, all prime sponsors’ except Balance of Jackson County also 
had a financial agreement with DESE for the administration of train- 
ing programs. 
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As a result of these agreements, DESE administered most of the 
CETA vocational training programs in Missouri. This included the 
operation of skill centers in St. Louis, Sikeston, Columbia, Springfield, 
and a portion of the Kansas City Skill Center program. Also included 
were referrals of CETA participants on an individual and group basis 
to classroom training at both public and private vocational schools 
around fhe state. 


Other Linkages 


In addition to establishing financial and non-financial contractual 
arrangem ents with the Division of Employment Security and DESE, 
most prime sponsors had a working relationship with district offices 
of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This relationship typically 
existed at the staff level and. did not involve a formal agreement. 
Frequently, ie ana: took the form of joint services to disabled 
individuals. - 


A mumber of prime sponsors also contracted with community~based 
organizations, area colleges, and other local agencies to provide 
client services. Larger prime sponsors frequently entered into written 
financial agreements with CBOs. The Balance of State agency, for 
example, contracted with community action agencies throughout the 
state t6 operate youth and adult work experience programs. The 
Kansas City Consortium also used community agencies extensively. A . 
model relationship with area community colleges has been established 
by the prime sponsor for Jefferson and Franklin counties. Some 
smaller prime sponsors have had informal working relationships with 
local social service agencies, community mental health centers, and 
other community organizations’for recruitment and referral of CETA 
applicants and ‘for supportive services. 


_ ‘The Governor's Spécial Grant aids the employment, training, and eco- 
nomic development efforts of prime sponsors and the state of Missouri 
by addressing issues on a “wider geographic and jurisdictional scope 
than that of local prime sponsors. The Special Grant has four parts, 
often referred to by their funding formulas—-1 Percent, 4 Percent, 
5 Percent, and 6 Percent. ‘A general description of the Special 
Grant and the funding formula for each pdrt can be found in Part 2 
of this report. : 


During the 1982 fiscal year there wete 3,681 disadvantaged residents 

served though the Special Grant in Missouri. A brief description 

.O£ the four parts of the Governor's Special Grant and the specific 
~ projects funded through dach follows. 


- 
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Gne ‘Percent: Governor's Programs to Encourage Coordination 
and Establish Linkages with Education Agencies 


One percént funds are allocated statewide for use by program opera~ 
tors and within prime sponsor areas’ for training propram costs. In 
fiscal year 1982 there were three projects funded with One Percent 
Grant money in Missouri. These projects served &5 individuals. All 
lived below the poverty level and were in need of assistance. Most 
had no sovirce of Mcome oF financial support (one had a part-time 
job, eleven received unemployment compensation, and nine received 
some public assistance). Half of them had dependent children. None 
of the participants were students at the time they entered the pro- 
-grams. Well over half were high school graduates. 


By the end of the year; 40 participants had completed their CETA 
programs. ‘Thirfy-one were suécessful in obtaining unsubsidized employ- 
ment. : ; 


C 


Brojects supported by Orie Percent Funds were? 


w 
4, 


i. Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
* AYlocation: $175,000 


A major outcome of this project was a, model for area vocational 
schools to use to involve local business in curriculum planning- 


cod 


2. Center for Aging Studies 
Allocation: $172,193 


This project déveloped an open-entry/open-exit program for in-home 
health care aides. = 


Se Jefferson Community Collese ; 
Allécation: $102,845 


This project helped coordinate educational needs with educational 
opportimities in the Bootheel portion of the state. 
es S < 


> 
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Four Peicent: Governor's Coordination and 
Special Services. Programs 


There weére 11 projects funded. through the Four Percent portion of 
* ¢he Governor's Special ‘Grant in fiscal year. 1982. These projects 
_ provided employment and training services. to 1,186 individuals across 

the state. A large proportion of these individuals. were black (78 
* pércent) and mahy were women {70 pércent}. 


During the yéar 570 of these participants Ghtained unsubsidized jobs. 
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The rate, of employment -entry achieved by these projects was 63 
percent, a relatively high figure considering that over half of the 
participants were high school students. 


x 


The proj ects supported by. Four Percent Special Grant funds were: 


1. Jobs for Missouri Graduates 
Allocation: $463,896 


This program served. graduating high school seniors who were disadvan- 
taged. There were four major components: job development, job 
seeking, job exploration, arid job placement. 


2. Metropolitan Lutheran Ministry 
Allocation: $104,079 


. in this project AFDC recipients were trained to be Certified Nurse's 


Aides. 


2 Community Development Corporation 
Allocation: $153,000 


this project matched unemployed workers with ‘existing employment 
opportunities. 


tr 


4. Council for Extended Care.of Mentally Retarded Citizens 
Aocation: $158,955 


The goal of this project was to provide training to 25 mentally 
retarded cliéhts in life skills and in eight skill training areas. The 
eight training areas weré to be presented in a classroom and/or work 
experience environment and include: forestry, small engine maintenance, 
ground maintenance, fdod service, conservation and job readiness. 


Missouri Ozarks Economic Opportumity Corporation 
Allocation? $122,938 ; 


This program trainéd 47 participants as nurse's aides. It targeted 
service to adults over 40. 


6. Project JESS (Job Experience for Special Students} 
AHlocation: $86,713 


‘The goal of this project was io provide basic skills iraining and work 
experience to 26 mentally retarded youths. The clients were also 


to be taught how to get themselves-to and from place of employment. 


* m 
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Comseling was to be provided to the participants and their families. 


~ 
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te Greater Kansas City Labor Council, 
Allécadtion: $150,006 


& 


This program was designed to provide clients with a six week class- 


_room fréining program. During this time clients were to receive 


~ 


occupational exposure to skilled trades. Hack client was also to 
receive basic education upgéading and job search assistance. 


8. Jewish Enployment and Vocational Service 
Allocation: $75,117 9.7 
The goal of this project was to establish a network of service spéecial- 


ists for 65 Clients. The planned areas of concentration were job- 
seeking, work expérience, skill training, and job placement. 


Service. Employees International Union Local £50 
Allocation: $185,000 


ow 


The objective of this project was to enroll female Heads of households 
info a program to fram them to be Certifified Nurse's Aides, Certified 
Medical Technicians, and Licensed Practical Nurses. 


te hal 


10. Greater Kansas City Labor Council 


fe : ; 
Allécation: $100,000 — 


‘This project was designed ta provide apprenticeship training fo women. 


‘Non-traditional occupations wére to be explored and clients were fo 


receive job readiness training, strength assessment/physical fitmess, 
and wacational counseling. 


3 
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Hi. Gity of Kinloch 
Allocation: $67,500 —. 


‘The’ parpose of these funds was, to help the city of Kinloch obtain 
‘plaming and development assistance to qualify for a federal (UDAG) 
grant. a 


fod 
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and Training Programs . ~ 


” Hive Percent: Governar’s Youth Employment 
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Phiting fiscal year 1982, five projects were supported. with these funds. 
Participants in the projects were youths from poor families (90 per 
cent were from familids living below the official poverty level). 
Highty-eight percent of the -youths were black. Three-quarters were 


at 


eg 


students. 
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The projects supported with Five Percent funds were: 


1. Greater Kansas: City Labor Council, AFI-< 
Allocation: $135,084 


“gs. 
" 


‘The purpose of this project was to provide information regarding 
employment and training opportunities in the skilled trades as well 
as information concerning non-traditional employment for women. 
The project was also designed to support the efforts of youths Wishing 
to explore career options on their own. 


@ Genesis School, Tac. 
Allécation: $30,562 
This project was designed to provide a holistic approach to school. 


Students received formal education in addition to training in how | 
to be successful in classroom and work settings. 


3. De La Salle Educational Center 
Allocations $25,000 — 


The purpose of this program was to provide high school dropouts the 


’ opportunity to acquire basic academic skills and pre-vocational trainin 


im a non-traditional school environment. ’ 


“ 


&. Providence Program, Inc. 
Allocations. $34,659 


This program provided intensive career exploration fo youths followed 
by job placement assistance or additional training. 


5. Department of Human Resources 
Allocation: $25,469 


This project offered hich school dropouts academic training and coun- 
selingservices. The project also sought to dévelop effective strategies 
for preventing youths from dropping out of school. 
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Six Percent: Governor's Administrati 
Vocational Education Pragrams 


In fiscal year 1982 the Spécial Grant to the Governor for supplemental 
vocational education assistance was $2,380,543. This was six percent 


_Of the money available td Missouri prime sponsors through Title I-B. 


Bunds from the Grant were allocated to the nine. agencies in propor- 
pes to their shere of Title H-B funds. These allocations were as 
ollows: 


Prime Sponsor Allocation 


Independence $ 26,937 
Balante of Jackson County 26,212 
Jefferson-Franklin Counties 118,183 
Kansas City Consortium 295,225 
Springfield 43,816 
St. Charles County 55,765 
St. Louis City 269,173 * 
St. Louis County 323,746 
Balance. of State 907,927 
State Total $ 2,066,978 


_ The state Division of Manpower Planning contracted with the Missouri 
Departthent of Elementary and Secoadary Education to administer 
these fimds at a cost of $313,565. Each prime sponsor entered into 
a non-financial agreement with DESE which specified how the prime 
sponsor wanted its funds fo be utilized. Most frequently the fimds 
were used to pay tuition costs for individual training referrals. There 
: weré 1,967 individuals who.received skill training as a result of this 
Grant. : ; : : 
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a The sharp ¢ éuts in CETA i in 1982 were most strongly felt in the pro~ 
72 -. grams of smialler prithe sponhsots Hike the city of Independence. Rising 
, themployment and the prolonged récession made the job of employ~ 
ment. anid ‘rainin aining agencies doubly difficult. Despite this, “the 
independence p#iime spohsor continued to operate am effective program 
and onie that ee sensitive to the needs of Ey partici- 
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Dering. fiscal | — “3982, fndeyiendence provided CETA services fo 
607 cityresidents. Program expenditures totalled $862,598, a decline 
‘6£ 3 percent, from 1981... 


‘One area: affected by he. budget reduction was the prime sponsor's 
People. Employable Program which had to be reduced im scope. For- 
_ Inerly: PEP. was four week program operated under contract, by 
staff at ‘the Universi érsity of Missoui in Kansas City. Tt was the back- 
* bone of & ‘highly ‘sucéessful scréetiing and assessment component. 
. PEP provided cHents an-oppértunity to clatify personal and career 
_ goals: at the outset of their CETA involvement. During the 1982 
fiscal year, ‘the program was brought in-house, shortened fo 2 single 
-week; and its curriculim reduced. ‘This. occurred just as some of 
the larger ‘prime™ Sponsors, seeing the benefits of such an extended 
assessmiént pr Bs paces," instituted similar programs. 
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Yooticnal “gts iteintg continued to be emphasiaéd in the agency 's 
“peoaram mis. This was judged necessary in otder to equip participants 


he 


~ wath: ‘the technié cai sills and a needed to successfully com— 
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pete in the shot market. During fiscal 1982, 39 percent of the 
agency's participants were enrolled in skill training programs. AT 


sie 


classroom skill training was handled on am individual referral basis. 


Sixteen training institutions were used fo provide various areas of 
training including clerical, licensed practical nursing, training for 
medical and dental technicians, auto mechanics, computer programming, 
cosrnetology, and barbering among others. The training schools used 
were primarily private, proprietary schools. Most‘of the vocational 
Skill raining provided by the prime sponsor was funded under Titles 
Ti-B and Vi, although some training was supported with Title IV 
monies. 


_ City of Independence 
Participants in Major Activities 
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: ‘ Number of 
Activity Participants 
san nk a eee 

Occupational Classroom Training 237 
Other Classroom Training 96 
On-the-Job Training 25 
Career Employment Experience (YETP} 60 
Other Work Experience : 276 
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‘The prime sponsor operated, a relatively small on-the-job training 
program in fiscal 1982. A concerted effort was made to match 
individual employers with individual clients in making OJT placements. 
Area employers were visited and on-the-job training slots developed 
by a member of the prime sponsor staff. Employers as well as 
cents were screened to determine their general suitability for on- 
the-job training and for the appropriateness of each particular place- 
ment< Once placed in OJT positions, the progress of cHents was 
closely monitored. 


Approximately one-third of the prime sponsor's expenditures were 


wtilized for work experience activities. The adult work experience 


program was used to ptowide short-term or ‘part-time work assiga- 
ments for cients who kad never held a job or had a Hmited work 
history. While it was occasionally used by itself, work experience 
was primarily intended as an intermediate step for a client hefore 


_ OFT or classroom training. Work experience was frequently provided 


in combination with GED instruction. 
F ~ 


Work experience was also an integral part of the youth program 


ae in-sthogl —s experiance program, career émployment experience, 
was funded wider the Title IV Youth Employment and Training Program 
aad provided par’ “tinie work fo 60 students, Under YETP, either 
‘work: expériehce or eccupational t training was provided to school drop- 
outs. Some of these were ‘young offenders residing at a city half-way 
“house. GED inStruction Was sometimes combined with: these activities. 


Som mie “out-of-school ‘youths participated i it a winterization project 

seppentied imder Title IV-¥YETP. The project was designed fo help 
economically disadvantaged residents of the city, particularly the 
elderly and the handicapped. The materials for this project have 
heen provided: throtigh a contract with the Kansas City Urban Affairs 
Department aid funds from the Federal Department of Natural 
Resources: . EB addition fo activities funded through. YETP, the Title 
IV: ‘Simmer ‘Youth Employment Program provided work experience 
£0; 15h "youtis duving the summicr of fiscal 1982. 


‘The city 0 of Independence. prime: sponsor provided employinent and 
training services ‘at ah average cast of $1,421 per participant. Of 
“the 607 participants, 530 tétminated from the program duting the 
syears + 87 percent were ‘positive terminations. This was the highest 
_ Rositive | terminaticn rate of all Missouri’ prime sponsors in FY 1982 
and can ‘be attributed, in part, to the on-going concern of the CETA 
. staff who closely. monitored the progress of participamts. A total 
of 112 GETA participants were transitioned into unsubsidized employ- 
" mentT6 percent obtained jobs in the private sector. 


JACKSON 


‘The Ballancé of fackson County prime spotisor serves the residents 
oF ; ‘Jackson’ County who live outside the boundaries of Kansas City 
_ and: the - City of Independence. ‘This is a suburban and rural area 
> oF £65 ‘square iiiles with. a ppulation, according to the 1980 census, 
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_Dariag fiscal 1982, the Baience ‘of ¥ Sckeon Gounty CETA agency 
_ expended, $466,3123 in provi vidiig 'GETA services and activities to disad- 

‘ Waritaged county: résidents:. “Aliogether there were 367 participants 
é «-eppolled fa the vavious employment, and. training activities administered 
‘by the’ prime ‘sponsor. The! majority of. these served were white, 
. iowevet,” Blacks and other minorities comprised 16 percent of the 
agency's’ dHentéle. “Malés- were 5S percent of all participants served 
_whilé females accowmited: for 42 percent. Approximately two-thirds 
“of those served by the Balance of Jackson County were 21 years 


- Of age or” Paar a : : 


. Fhe’ agency ‘ papertenttd some difficulty i in rectuiting suffici ient um 
_ bers “bE eligible applicants toughout the year. Other Missouri 
: . prime SpOHSOES also saw a sharp decHne in the number i Benge 
applying fo their CEPA programs. This.situation may have been 
party. fhe, result of public comfiision over CETA brought about by 
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Balance of Jackson County 
Participants and Expenditures 


Number of 


Title Participants Expenditures 
i-B 153 $ 170,571 
VE 22 82,960 
IV-YETP 48 48,656 
IV-SYEP ‘144 158,131 
Total 367 $ £466,312 


y 
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she erroneous identification of CETA with public service employment. 
Thus, when PSE was eliminated in 1961 many assumed CETA no longer 
‘existed. 


Prime sponsor in-house staff conducted intake and certified the eligi 
bility of applicants for CETA programs. Eligible applicants were 
assigoned to a staff specialist om the basis of the activity im which 
they were to be enrolled. The staff specialist provided counseling 
and pitidance, and monitored the progress of the participant from 
the development of an employability plan through program termina— 
fiom. ; 


Tiile TE-B programs weré thé core of the employment and training : 
systent and provided tie bulk of eccupational and other clessrcom 
training fo enrdllees. During fiscal 1982, the prime spomsor spent 
approxiinately 73 percent of its Title I-B monies on classroom train- 


~ 


ine which was provided through commumity colleges and, existing 


_ ‘public and private vocatid¢nal schools om an individual referral basis. 


kill training programs were aimed, primarily at health and clerical 
occipations. Other classroom training included adult basic education 
and GED ¢lassés. Some occupational and other classroom framing 
was Also stippotted through the Title VT Private Sector Initiative 
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. The prime sponsor fended a small OFT component under Title IB. 


On-the-job training opportunities were provided to 17 CETA partici- 
pahis. The Missouri Division of Employment Security operated the 
program through a subcomtract with the prime sponsor. 


. The Division 6f Employment Security was also under comtract with 


the prime sponser to operate the Job-Secking Skills Training Program. 
This program was designed to provide participants the opportemity 


' to develop job-seeking strategies. Some of the topics covered include 


exploring Sotirces of job leads, use of telephone comtact, completing 


% a 
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eb applications, preparation. of resumes, and interviewing techniques. 
Eo ries. the medds of unamployed youth t im the area, activities pro- 
. wided by ‘the piime sponsor “focused on attainment of a high school 
diplonta Sr i: or GED, occupational exploration, and work experience. An 
ieschgol, work ¢ experience program funded through Title I-B provided 
patt-tiine jobs & for. 16 youths from families with incomes below the 
poverty: level. ‘The Title IV Youth Employment and Training Program 
: taigeted ‘high. School ‘iopottts, potential dropouts, and handicapped 
3 youths. © Carecr employment experience was emphasized, however 4 
few youths récdived: occupational and other classroom training. About 
ouc-thind of the total funds expended by the prime sponsor in fiscal 
- 1982 was, utilized for the Summer Youth Employment Progrant. A 

_ total “of 144 youths received: ‘sumer work experience. 
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3 BN ae . Balance af Fackson County 
a a Pastfeipants ini Major Activities 
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Occupational Giagsrcom Trainkic 77 

mc ‘Other Classroom: E ining 1612 
- * On-tle-Fob Training a 1? 
“In-School Wark Experience’ (E-B) 16 

“- “Career Employment Experience (ZETe) At 


~ 1 “Oher Work Experience 52 


. in the 1982 fiscal’ ‘year, the’ Balance of Tackson County prime sponsor 
“ay employment and ffainhig serdicés at an avetage cast per 
e Aer seated of $1, 271. A total, of 288 participants terminated from 
“ehé program} 66. pétcént ‘were positive éerminations. There were 
* 87 CETA parti icigian ts ‘placed, inte usubsidized employment—83 F percent 


": of thésé jobs ‘were in fhe private sector. A majority of those obtain~ 


- 


s “ing. ene pee were parti cipanits ‘who Had completed <accupational 
. and, other classr assroorm feining programs, funded under Title IE-B. 
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_ - “fhe. oftice st iManhowet Ptograins in Hilistoro operates ar CETA 
pe Sam! for Jefferson and Frenklin;cointies. These coun fes are 

hes, ee the St. Louis Standard Metropolitan Statistical Avea (SMSA). 
ORTIUM . “They are: predominantly rural but have heen experiencing rapid BOpE- 
: | ~ Satie growthy espettally 4 Jefferson Comty which is one ‘of the state’ S 
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“crowik regions." 


Despite this population growth, the employment opportunities within 
the comties are Hmited. More than half of the employed residents 
work outside the counties, many im St. Louis City and County. 
Jefferson, and Franklin counties, do not have a substantial industrial 
base, and many of the manufacturing industries located. im the area 
(such as textiles, metals, glass, and leather) have been hurt by the 
prolonged recession. Layoffs were more common than new hires 
during FY 1982. The umemployment rates of the counties are very 
high. ° 


The Jeffersom-Franklin consortium has provided employment and train~ 
ing services imder CETA since the inception of the act with good 
success. Despite sharp cuts in the operating budget for fiscal 1982, 
and corresponding reductions in the size of the agency's staff, the 
prime sponsor was able to provide services to 2,357 disadvantaged 
residents of the two counties. And im spite of the poor state of 


_the labor, market, 574 CETA participants; who entered the program 
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with, few work skills and limited work experience, were placed in 
unsubsidized, full-time jobs: ; 


Jefferson-Fi anklin Counfies 
2 Participants and Expenditures 
semeencenencesonsensanater ne — roar : - * = * 7 - . 
- Number of 

Title Barticipants Expenditures 

Ne en een nn atu 
mB -. . 4,310 ¢ 1,416,054 
VE. 293 246,220 
. IWYETP E70 | 150,394 
‘IASYEP -. 584 s £80,196 

-Total “ - 2,357 $ 2,292,864 


The consditiuim’s long-term goal has beem to improve its effectiveness 
in moving economically disavantaged, unemployed or under-employed 
persons into unsulisidized employment while at the same time respond- 
ing, as is posstble, fo the needs of private sector employers. ‘The 
prime spoisor's ulfimate goal is to become an active partner with 
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the private and pub fc sector in the economic development of its 
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jerisdiction.. - 
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Toachievé. these goals, the consortium designed an integrated employ- 
mént and training délivéry system. The prime sponsor contracted | 
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a oa "Jefteisdix- Franklin Counties 
tA ey ae Participants i im Major Activities 
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/ 6 etinjetionst € asstoom. Training 329 
Other’ Classroom Training-Job Search 776 

ie On-the-Job “Training - 2 
“In-School Work Experience Gi) 5Sh° 

’ ‘Career Employnient Experience (YETP) L790 
Other — apectene> 643, 


er 


th the Employment Setvice £o spears its intake. system for adult 
peers An Employment Service Office is located in each of the 
two ‘ counties. The applications of CETA eligible residents are referred 
‘to the Office of Manpower Programs. Prime sponsor in-house sta£i 


: . weigh the stréngths and weaknesses of each eligible applicant in Hebt 
“OF available programs and services. Applicants are then selected 


‘and seferred to program acti Wities. Counseling is available fo all 
eligible applicants and participan tts on a regular basis. Job search 
‘assistance is available at various stages during the applicant and 
: participant service’ system.- The prime sponsor also offers referral 
. te ‘a wide range of other services which include medical service, 
legal assistatice, ant vocational, rehabilitation services. 


> Apptoximately one-third: of the ptinie sponsor's expenditures ! in fiscal 
“1982 were uséd for classroom training which is supported under Titles 
- JEB and Vi. At Sceipational Glasstdom training consists of individual 
. #efedrals #6 existing training institutions selected by the vocational 
- educkti am spectilist and the participant as part of the employability 
~ déyelopmient planning ang g process. 
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» The consortiim _ ‘éveloped effective working relationships with 
the. area's - Ey, community. colleges. ‘These schools, which have set 
ip special ¢ classes for CETA. patticipants, accomted for approximately 
three-fourths Of all ‘occupatiosal classroom ‘training enrollments. 
During figéal’ #982,"  yocationally-oriented classroom training was also 


: provided. at eight other traiziing ge institutions located im the St. Louis 


-SMSA. Clerical accounting and plant maintenance training = accounted 
for, the Jangest. shaves ‘of enrollménts tm Title H-B classroom skilis 
‘ graining Programs: Trdining in health. oceupations accounted for most 
of ‘he: enrollments “in ‘Title Vi skills itaining proprams. 
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‘The prime sponsor contracted with the Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education” to centralize and coordinate all tuition pay~ 


nient Fesponsibilities. Allowance payments to classroom training 
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participants were manaced and administered by the State Empléyment 
Service undex 4 general program services contract with fhe prime 
SPOMSOF. « 


The prime sponsor contracted with thé two commumity colleges to 
operate job search: training programs. deffersom College operated 
the job search program in Festus and East Central College, i im Franklin 
County, operated a program in St. Clair. Participants im these pro- 
grams are taught the skills and techniques mecessary te successfully 
obtain msibsidized employment. Job Search has been a major strength 
of the consortium’ S program. ‘Nearly one-third of all clients served 
received job search training and the placement rates of participants 
have been good. 


Work experience, especially for in-school youths from poor families, 
has formed an important part of the consortium'’s CETA program. 
An fn-school work experience program was fimded under Title I-B 
in which students worked 10 hours per week im addition to attending 
full-time school. Title IV-YETP also supported az in-school program— 
career employment experience. Students in this program attended 
school half the day and worked half the day; they received academic 
évedit for their work experiences Participants im both in-school 
programs were provided with Ighor market information sessions. A 
significant number of youths also'participated in the Summer Youth 
Employment Program. Initial intake for the in-school programs and 


‘SYEP was } gonducted by prime sponsor steii. 


‘The consent has thainteined a strong commitment ta the disadvan- 
taged. youths of Jefferson and Franklin counties. Fwo-thirds of the 
Glients served. i in 1982 were ZI -years of age or younger. The agency 


‘has also made & continuing effort ta serve the meeds of the area's 


Kandicapped. Twenty-one percent of all CETA participants last year 
were handicappéd individuals. 


“Phe Fefferson—Franklin prime sponsor provided employment and traii- 
. ing seivices at a Cost of $973 per participant. Of the 2,357 partici- 


pants, 1,886: terminated from the program; 79 percent were positive 
fepmiiations.. The rate of employment entry for adult clients im 
Title T-B and VIE activities was near 60 percent. Most of the jobs 
obtained (86 percent} weré in the private sector. : 
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‘The participating governments which compose 2 the Kansas City Area 
Rimployment and Training Consortium, the city of Kamsas City; 


: Missouri, and the adjoining Missouri counties of Cass, Clay, Platte, . 


and ° Ray, occupy a’ déographic area of 2 gEZ¥ square miles and con- 


' tained an estimated combined population im 1981 of 626,810. Youth, 


mindrities, and females constitute stenificant segments within the 
eligible population while groups targeted for services include youth, 
warpee, displaced workers; and public assistance recipients. ~ 
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Total fupiting Bitdestsin under all titles was $7,248,595. The allocation 
for Title. T-B programs was $4, $47,795.- Under Title IV, $1,753,387 
was alloeated for SYEP and $586,591 for YETP. The Title VE alloca~ 
. Hon was $660,332. The Consortium received State Vocational Education 
funds in the aaa of $295,225. - 
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| pdminiGeiative athority for the consortium is vested in the city of 
Kansas City, Missouri. ‘ The municipality is responsible for program 
development, contract dévelopnient and operations, and performs these 
frinctions through the Urban Affairs Department. Each member of 
the ‘consortium, however, selects training services appropriate for 

, tts specific geographic areas, and recruits, certifies, and refers its 
own sharé ofparticipants. Coordination among ‘Consortium jurisdictions 
“is ‘accomplished through joint membership in the Employment and, 
Training Planning Board, the Private Industry Council and the joint 
committee eo implemented: in oe 
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a — 3 ‘Kansas City Consortiuny 
ue. aie ’ Participants and cai 
Pad . — ow * ; NW Hiber of 
- ., . “Title ~ =< ‘Participants Expenditures 
“ 2 aes , 
_ 7 SB Ar oe £,859 . $ 4,247,795 
» \) (NE PSP, 347 - 660,322 
~ § FWeYETP 460 | 586,591 
% = ieee z 
.° o.,E¥eS¥EP 2, 069 1,753; 887 ¥ 
— 5 es, 2. = . 4 
wae? eae a ae : ‘ a - tae 
( » #Potak ~* 4,735:. 8.7 5 248,595 


| or setvice” “delivery: purposes, the Consortium ig divided into three 


\ pogram, areas. The Central Gity, 


Area contains approximately $20,000 


Boop 76 “percent of the poverty, families, and 16 percent of the 


Hemp 


ent oF the poverty: families 


s ‘The Southeast Aréa includes appt 


employed: ‘The Northland Avea of :Clay; Platte; and Ray counties 
and Kansas :City:. North contain approximately 164,000 people, 16 


and 22 percent of “the unemployed. 
oximately 445,000 people, 14 percent 


‘OE poyerty £ ‘Families amd 16 percent of the unemployed. The Missouri 
| Division ‘of’ ‘Eniploymént' Security provides intake services in the 
Gentral cry and Southeast areas, while. Urban Affairs staff provide 
intake* in the Northland Aréa, Existing facilities utilized for sefvice 


oo delivery 3 > include state “and. local 


employment, educational and public 


ascistande agencies,’ private agencies, corm unity-hased organizations; 


and “other public Maponiet 
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The prime sponsor provided a ‘full range of employment and training 
services: classroom skill training, work experience, combination work 
and. classroom training, on-the-job training, and individual training 
‘at public and private ‘educational institutions. When needed, adult 
basic, education, GED preparation, and English as a second language 
‘were also’ provided to assist enrollees in overcoming employment 
- barriers. 
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‘Kansas City Consortium: 
Participants i in Major Activities 
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Number of 


Activity 4 Participants 
Occupational Classroom ‘Training E,208 
Other Classroom Training 779 
On-the-Job ‘Trainings E37. 
Career Employment. Experience (YETP) Z40 
Other Work Experience 2,563 
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Urban Affairs staff at The SKE Center provide testing orientation, 
‘assessment and referral services. Supportive services include cousi- 
seling, vocational pieparation; job search skills, job development, 
job placement, and follow. 


Begiming’ s thé final month of iraining, participants receive from a 
' specialized job development mit; job search skills training, motiva- 
Honal support. | and Hdison fo’ employer support fo assist participants 


£0 locate and. acquire meaningful and gainful employment. 


Title EB and vocational education funds were utilized to train CETA 
éligible participants in nine skill ateas which resulted from a Survey 


» of industries pix Kansas City, Missouri: -cablevision installation, 


welding, deafting, auto body repair, biilding maintenance, freight 
transportation, business/< clerical, médical assistant, and culinary arts. 
| Individual training conducted at local public and private institutions 


. included Hcensed practical murse, electronic technicien, computer 


- Operator, computer programmer, cosmétologist, barber, auto-méchanic,; 
', axplane and diesel mechanic, airplané and diesel mechanic welder, 
— esUch Soot yy, hotel/mote! manager, nurse's aide. 


“the YETR funded Out-6£-School Youth Employment Program provided 


. | careeé awareness; accredited. basic education, and motivational activi- 


' ties for youths ages 16-21. Work egperience and skill training included 
“housiggestyliltication, painting, weatherization, home repair, plumbing, 
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"and carpen ery. Youth ix | the In-School Youth Employment Program 
‘ obtained taining -at cotmmunity centers, schodls, as well as city, 
coulity, and, federal government’ offices. They served as day care 
_ Hides, clérks, food service aides, and assisted in upkeep of parks and 
_ wild fife’ areas. : a 
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‘For thé nine ; wabk Baines Youth Employment Program, the Urban 
Affairs ‘staff engaged in specialized worksite development using 
‘ definitive criteria ant ‘work-site selection. Over 350 not-for-profit 
“agencies Provided: well supervised work experience for 2,069 youth. 
Special components supplied enrichment programs, accredited classroom 

. ‘training; and work expetience designed to encourage participants to 
contitine in school, Representatives from private business and industry 

: Highlighted lahor tharket orientations by presenting sob requirements 
and job -¢ enings of their respective companies. 


“Urider Title Vi funding, the Private Sector Initiative Program provided 
ortimities for frainiig women‘in non-traditional employment areas, 
offered instruction i cotistruction frades for. minorities and women, 
skill ¢ training in hotel, motel sérvices, printing, attomotive refinishing 
‘and cable ‘installation. , Thé Platte Courity Aréa Vocational Technical 
_, Schook i in the Northland Area. trained and, graduated II parti icipants 
+8 in ‘basic sword. processing. “skills. - 
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 Brograin Highlights « of the CETA '$2 program include public interest 
-Foruttis;. CETA. -ghadua tiation exercises, PIC Job Fair, Skill Olympics, and 
Eeasibility Studye 7. 
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. Public intexient : forunis. to-inform area residents and officials 


* 


“ e Of CETA activities and obtain feedback on the legislative issues 
oS ae surrounding. CETA a. connie 
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4. 8 two. GETA Graduation ‘eteicisa’ held at the Skill Center where 


et 


a : ee 507 Participants reéeived certificates. ° 

Pas ; Basins ana industry Fob Fair: held at The Skill Center where 
ly - —— from: the private sector interviewed 146 job 
a “eed. 8 articipants “for ‘potential openings: See 
ag, “e "The £3 atk Olympics ‘held at The SiG Genter where enrollees 
a, ae ia Be food service ‘training ¢ and the autobody repair units com- 
a Pees peted ah and. demonstrated 4 their respective skilis. Area business- 
ie ze men im the foad and atte. ingtistries composed the panel of 
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= @ 3 re feasibility study to assess Coaxeat and future demands for 
ae <éccupations. in the private sector and to assist curriculum 

ete specialists to better match tr training courses offered at The 
“+ ls “SEH Céntes conducted. , jointly by Pioneer Community College 
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Situated in Greene County in southwestern Missouri, Springfield lies 


_ in the Center of one of the state's major growth regions. Industrial 


development in the area has been matched by continous population 
growth. With a population of 133,1 16 in 1980, Springfield is Missouri's 
third largest city. 


The Springfield prime'sponsor provides employment and training ser~ 
vices to residents living within the city Hmits. In fiscal year 1982, 
program expenditures fofalled slightly more fhan a million dollars 
and participants served numbered 1,115. Both figures represent sharp 
reductioss from flie preceding year. Despite this, the city's CETA 
program remained effective and cost-efficient. 


. City of Springfield 
Participants and Expenditures 
covenant ntteseannneeeeneaene ane nnneseeinaaeneeetit etc CC AC A AAA 
Nembér of 
Title Participants Expenditures 


r-B 5&2 $ 502,402 
VE 68 121,248 
IV-YETP 166 176,022 
Tétal L,L35 $ 1,043,071 
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‘The Private Industry GCauncil has been an active participant in the 


Springfield CETA program. in recent years. It has been involved in 


the development of activities funded through Title TE-B as well as 
Title VIL. During this past fiscal year a major effort was made to. 


ons 


om ‘a me . 3 ee 1 » «. * 
involve private sector industry and business even more heavily in its 


ied 
+ 


CETA program. The Private Industry Council, the Manpower Advisory 
Camcil dnd the Youth Council. were merged into a new, single coun- 
edi. 'Thig move was taken’ fo Gxtend the responsibilities of PIC mem~- 
hers more fully throughout the entire CETA program and to integrate 
the attivity of members of the other councils with those of PIC 
members, thereby sharpéning the focus om the private sector. The 


_név council is called the Private Industry Council on Business; Labor 


te lm 8 


and Training. — ~ 
> ” a 


One of the two local Employment Security offices is collocated with 


. the Springfield CETA operation. The office serves as a joint intake 


Center whete applicants can be involved in CETA and/or receive 


_ regular MODES Placement services. A mew assessment procedure; 


the vocational workshop, was instituted in fiscal 1982 to better assess 


~ 


Wy a “a” 


“the: needs of } apiilicanits an and to midtch them with the most appropriate 
SCEEA service andjor activity. The workshop was a group process 
» hat lasted two full days and followed i individual interviews with staff 
counsdlots. ’_ Applicants Were Biver help i in evaluating their personal 
"and car eét goals. and in developing realistic job goals and expectations. 
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«Follow desixic nie this swonday : dssessménit process, applicants who would not 
_ hetiefie Oca GETA servicés.. Or. those for whom such services would 
” he inappropriate were ‘referred fo in-house ES Technicians for job 
) plateiment, or to atea agencies which provide services to those in 
need of ‘Special assistance (e.g. drug treatment). Applicants judged 
job: reddy ai and likely to benefit ¢ from job search training were referred 
directly t to the: prime sponsor’ s job s seeker's clinic. Applicants in need 

of other CETA employment and training services were placed on the 
_ caseload 6£ the workshop counselor. An eniployability development 
"plan was | worked ut jointly} between the counselor and the new parti- 

. ‘cipant. ‘The participant was. then placed i in a training or work experi- 
‘ence’ siét fas available}: - -— 
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ee me es City of Springfield 
eg. et ‘Participants in Major Activities 
aay Cake eS 2 3 Number of 

. + Activity es Participants 
os Occupational Clase si ‘Training - 266 
« , Other Classroom ‘Tiaining 116 

os On-the-Job Training. ee 108 - 

"1: Work Experience . . 424 
or Caréer Employment ‘Brnetiaice (pre 115 


“RB: 15 Bercent! of ait ‘participants served iis ‘the prime sponsor 
” were, placed into ocdtipational skill training programs. Most of these 
irdining programs were. opetated by the Springfield Skill Ceriter (Graff 
’ oration! Technical | School). ‘Che Springfield and Balance of State 
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é Sporsors riegotiated a joint- non-financial agreement with the 
* Bapartnent of Elementary. and Secondary Education fo operate open- 
"7, SatEy; opencexit classes” at the: center. Training areas available at 
the. Sill Genter included: clerical;. welding, food service management, 
te, "aS métHanics; and diesel ‘equipment maintenance and repair. ih 
addition, ‘the CETA agency. was- able to provide LPN training and 
‘ training: in rebpir ivafozy therapy to CcHerts on an individual referral 
, Rass. . Also. certified nuise’s aide training was provided through 2 


'. eoinbination 6f classroom, training and work experience at local medical 
ne > facilities. ras | . 


. t 
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A majority of the clients who received classroom skill training were 

also provided basic education upgrading. For clients without high 

school ' degrees, GED instructidn was available through the school 

system. Adult basit education was available at Graff Vocational 

_ Pechnical School. At fimes ABE preceded skill training, and at times 
it was provided in combination with skill training. ABE was also 
combined with work expetience. This use of work experience/ABE 
was often part of an extended assessment process. The staff used 
it to help gauge an individual's commitment to self-improvement and 
to see whether inexperienced clients or those with an erratic work 
history would take advantage of the opportunity and develop acceptable 
work habits. ; 


The ai-the-job training component of the agency's CETA program 
was supported under both Titles I-B and.VIl. A diesel repair and | 
maintenarice OFT program was funded under Title VIE in which parti- 

cipants received classroom training as part of the program. OJT 
slots .wére also developed with the Zenith Corporation. This was 
accomplished through collaboration with the Employment Service and 
Rural Missouri Incorporated, and represented the prime sponsor's first 
major OJT venture with a large firm, On-the-job training supported 
under Titlé I-B continued to focus on placements with smaller firms. 


During fiscal 1982 the Job Seekers Clinic continued to be used as an 
upfront activity for chents considered job ready, and as a subsequent 
service for participants in other activities, such as skill training, who 
were hot placed by the vendor agency. The prime sponsor allowed 
unsuccessful job himters indefinite access to the clinic and ls 
resources: 
The city prinie Sponsor, operated employment and ‘training programs 
under Title IV-YETP!for both in-school and ott-of-school youths in 
_.FY 1982. Ii the in-school program, funds were set aside for 15-19 
year olds. “Work expeHience and weekly vocational group meetings 
were provided along with cooperative occupational education (COE) 
slots, co-spotisored with local schools im which participants received 
academic .crédit. 
The out-of-school cofhporent was the PLACE program (Project for 
Ledming and’ Careér Education): This project was considered one 
of the agency's major successes of FY 1982. It was initiated with 
finds from ‘the Governor's Youth Employment and Training Program. 
Participants ‘were provided a combination of GED instruction and 
work expericrice.” Attendance figures were considered excellent and. 
academic testing found a- substantial increase in‘ the total battery 
. 6& scores. A number of participants successfully obtained GED 
certificates. | : 
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‘The prime sponsor ‘dlso operated a Sumnier Youth Employment Program 
{Title IV-SYEP). - Work experience and. vocational information were 
provided’ to 305 youths during the summer of 1982. 
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During: the i982. 5 fecal 9 year; the city provided employment: and. train- 
1, | + gig services at a cost of $935. ‘per participant. There were 941 

= . Gents « who termin ated from the program during the year; 80 percent 
“Se were positive terpiinations:. A total of 346 participants were placed 


tin ‘unsubsidized; full-time jobs, mostly (87 percent) in the private 


~~ YY 


-* Sty? Charles County is oné of the fastest growing counties in the 
-y - ‘state. ‘The-1980 census placed ‘its population at 144,107, an increase 
ae ee “of Pres percent: ‘since 1970. The county -Govers am atea of nearly 600 
: jaune. nilles and 38 pate of the nine county, two state St. Louis 
t Standard Metrapolit ait Statistical -ABCas “ 
fhe orsige of: Employment. afd, Trditing serves as the CETA prime 
* ‘gparisor for the: county.” Program expenditures for fiscal year 1982 
totalled $1.07 million. “These funds were used to provide a variety 
of CETA services to, 709 disadvantaged county residents. Special 
consideration was giver, ta’ the “neéds of the handicapped, especially 
haridicafped youth. Agency staff madé an effort to,establish linkages 
with local education agencies ‘ehich work With handicapped students. 
‘One~fifti of all Baificipants | served ixt 1982 were handicapped. 
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* °, iatake ‘aah assecimént ‘of CHTA ‘applicants was conducted by prime. 


3 SPOHsOE § peste A point system ‘during intake was implemented during 

«the year a o ensitte pHlority s service to applicants most in need. Agency 
co * staff also frovided counselitig and, feferral to CETA. employment ang 
- ‘piigining g ‘activities.’ re 
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= JP the county's: program inde emphasized occupational classroom training 
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in fiscal 1982 in order: to provide participants with marketable skills. 
A tétal of 143 participants received training in, various occupational 
areas including computer programming and other high technology 
fields, ‘the medical and dental fields, secretarial training, welding, 
and drafting among others. Participants commuted to training institu- 
tions in St. Louis City and County becattse of a lack of public skill 
centers or proprietary vocational schools in St. Charles County. The 
State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education assisted 
‘the prime a in administration of its classroom training program. 


The prime ‘sponsor: continued its cooperative arrangement with the 
Missouri Adult Basic Education Department in order to provide CETA 
participants who may not have graduated from high school the oppor- 
imity to receive instruction toward a General Equivalency Diploma. 
The prime sponsor’ pays for the rent, utilities, and equipment of the 
St. Louis ‘County Learning Center which is located adjacent to the 


primésponsor's office. The Education Department supplies instructors 


and materials. 


On-the-job eidedas was 4 difficult program component to run in 1982 
because of the poor state of the economy. Nonetheless, a small, 
but cost effective OJT program was operated under Titles I-B and 
VEL A total of 123 OFT placements were made at a cost per place- 
ment, of $578.’ These OJT positions were most often developed with 


' small businesses. 


More fhan half of all clients served were youths involved in work 
experience activities. During the school year, in-school work expeti- 
eice programs were supported under Title I-B and Title IV-YETP 
(career empldyment éxperience}. In addition, a small number of out- 
of-school youths were provided with full-fime work experience. This 
activity was funded. under Title IV-YETP. There were 172 participants 
“in the rei Summer Youth Employment Program. 
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: «,  «+,0 St Charles County : 
a .. ~¢..  » Participants in Major Activities 


+ is by 


Number of 


+ Activity , ia Participants 
Occtipational Classroom Training | 143 
On-the-Job Traiiirie — . 143 
’ In-School ‘Work. Experience | 115 

thse . Work Experiente 176 
Careér Employment Experience (YETP) 85 
Employment Séitinars : 67 
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Ee-offender- “Workshops 9 


“The frime sporisor, continued fo’operate its one-day employment semi- 


~~ 
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gf fiars coordinated by 2 part-time worker on the prime sponsor's staff. 


: _* Senfinar’ participants: recéived instruction in effective job search 
, “ae strategies. Fhe agency also continued to support job search workshops 
te. OR "designed for, ex-oftenders, probationers and perolees. In a contract 


a 


- with the county's ‘Office of Probation and Parole, the prime sponsor 
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‘provided, funds for the program coordinator conducting the workshops. 
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Th fiscal year 1982; the prime sponsor was successful in transitioning 
ea ee ee ee ‘ 

.... ‘é&éparticipants into unstibsidized-employment. Eighty-seven percent 
of thesé ‘Jobs -wére in the private sector, The. positive termination 
raté for, the. agency across all programs for the year was 85 percent. 
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OF : > Fhe city.of St. Lonis is the largest city in Missouri ith 
: ie Cliy of St. boris is the « gest city in Missouri. Tt shares wi 
+ i ra aod “ w s 


ST. LOUIS | __ . offer, older ‘Gities in this country’s heartland a wide range of complex 
. BOP ee ee eee ee a ee : ae 

. and interlocking social and economic problems. Yet, despite steady 

~ popitlation decline and erosion of iis industrialidl base, there is a 

spirit of revitalization present in St. Louis. Many civic, business 


and néighhorhood groups haye made significant contributions to reviving 


intérést if ‘ity living ‘and keeping St. Louis a major center of busi- 
neSs and commierée. ~~ © 27 
‘The St. Louis Agency on Training and Employment (SLATE) is the 


wm 


prithe spomsor fesponsible for setving disadvantaged residents of the 
Gity of St. Louis. ‘Duting, fiscal 1982, approximately $6.06 million 
was expended to provide a range of CETA employment and training 
services t0.4,792 participants. SLATE directed its CETA program 
toward serving misiérities, female Heads of households, youth (primarily 
minority youth), Viefham era veterais; handicapped and the long-term 
whemployed olde workers. | 
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| ‘The prime ‘spotiso¥'s Fiscal 1982 allocation was a substantial reduction 
“ when conipated #6funds; available th 1981. The cuts in funding led 
so large-scale lay-offs at SLATE and reduced the level of employment 
and" training’ services. provided, These reductions matidated the 
__ elimination of using Employnidat Assistance Centets (community-based 
’ -facitities) to provide /outzeach and initial screcning of CETA apph- 

cants.) During fiséal 1982; recruitment and, intake services were 
brdught inhouse, excépt for“specialized recruitment and intake by 

‘coinprehGtisive “service, centers which provide services to veterans, 
' the handicapped, the: offender and. ex-offender population, and older 
v adultss: “Also, intake for.the Summer Youth Employment Program 
“was. conducted at four city recréational centers by the Employment 
“'Setivice. 9.5". ¢ fae et a 


et 2 ! ? x 4 
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TA significant “developinent, this year involved 4 contract with the 


State Division of Employment Security for tanagement information 


‘System services: . laformdtion obtained from this CETA automated 


_ Watagement infétmation system (GAMIS) was used to select applicants 
pa oe a — * i 7 é 


+. 


x 


(SYEP). 


according to target gtoups and significant population segment cate~ 
gories, this giving priority service to those most in need. CAMIS 
also provided useful feedback on the performance of vendors regarding 
fhe placement of CETA clients. Overall, the system allowed for 
move informed management and decision making. 


City of St Louis 
Participants and Expenditures 
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Number of 


Title Participants - Expenditures 

SNS SSO 
T-5 1,507 $ 2,648,015 
VEE. “L438 366,056 
_IV-YETP 411 482,398 
Total - By BFA $ 6,056,713 


Much emphasis was placed on occupational classroom iraining during 
the 1982 fiscal year: A total of 684 participants received skill 
training in & wide range of occtipational areas. About half o£ those 


‘who réceived, training were enrolled at the Kennedy Skill Training 


Céniter. Training was provided ii open-entry/open-exit classes in 
ato body repair, building maintenance, business education, carpentry; 
machine shop, sheetmetal-manifacturing, and welding. Other partici 
pants were enrolled in private and public vocational fraining programs 
fot training in several allied health career areas, the culinary arts, 


' COMPILES technology, secretarial skills, data entry, key punich, sales, 
_ diésel méchanics, and machinist. trdining. Participants enrolled in » 


“ * iafee 2) ei e  «@ 7 x st ~ Pd we ant 
occupational skills training may also -be enrolled in classroom training 


to upgrade basic skills or to prepare for-and obtain a General Equiva- 


ae "eng, < ~_ = «. & - 
lency Diploma. Such training Is available af no cost to the prime 
sponsor. . 


-A small dn-the-~joh training component was fumded under Title VE 


during fiscal 1982. The prime sponsor contracted. with the Pivision _ 
of Employment Sccurity fo administer the OJT program and develop 


. the job sites, A total of 33 participants were placed into on-the-job 
trdining positions. x ; 
.” Half of alt progtam expenditures during fiscal 1982 were used to 
fund .youth: activities umder the Title IV Youth Employment and 


“Training Program (YETP) and the Suntmer Youth Employment Program 
SLATE maintained its ties with a number of agencies serving 
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youth ee wat the’ ¢ ihottopiolitad area. “Through these linkages, the 


following 5 ‘activities. were provided to youth under Title IV-YETP: 
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a Ap ixschgol program - fot youths ‘L6-19 years of age was oper- 
ated by: the ‘St. Lowis Board « of f Hducation; participating students 
ee -- received. work experience and transitional services. 
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8 ‘The de qwork assiétance program operated by Providence 


at ta 


~~ = a ‘provided work experiance for delinquent youth. 
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"Proj Heck. jess Goby experiences ‘tor special students} eeadeiled 


Be os , Work expericnce, fransitional services and placement 
. sénvices for disabled. youth, 


aa 


y, « né- 70008 project offered transitional services, GED prepara~ 
. Hoop wedational ' couns unseling, and job ‘placement to high school 
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 . Phe Summ sie oe ath. Binploymnent ‘Progtam continued to bé a major 
, Glament. OF ¢ SLATE’: ‘eniployment and training programs for youth. 
‘The majority of youtliy participating in SYEP received work experience. 
“Fiesé youths were giver assignments in cletical, teacher aide, mass 
media, neighborhodd | iinprovement, 4 ‘and stmilar tasks. ATL work éxzperi- 
ence ‘enrollees were ‘provided with labor market orientation. A 
vocational éxploration program was also funded under Title IV-SYEP. 
Youths’ enrolled 4 in this progranl-were placed} in private sector settings 
fom shadowiig aid Hmited - "“harids-on™ experience. 
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“During | ican 1982... #3696. SLATE participants terminated from the 
iy various emplo opment and training aotivities. Seventy-five percent 
« J Seeré positive: ferniinations. im addition, the prime, sponsor was suc- 

_ cessful in transitioning - ‘758 participants into full-time mnsubsidized. 
= -empld syment. Most of these placements (94 pércent) were private 
= Sector dohs, a a 4 
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St. Louis Cowity is Missouri's most populated county. The 1980 
censtis‘placed the number of residents at 973,896, almost 20 percent 
of the state’s population. The county encompasses a relatively large 
aréa (561 square miles) and contains 91 municipalities within its 
bowidaries, as well: as a sizeable amount of unincorporated area. 


The Office of Employment and ‘Training within the Department of 
Human Resources operates the CETA program serving residents of 
St. Louis County. During fiscal 1982, the agency provided employ- 
ment and training services to 3,427 disadvantaged county residents, 
with program expenditures ‘that totalled $5.39 million. A full range 
af services was provided to CETA applicants and participants using 
a combination of prime sponsor staff and subcontractors. Prime 
sponsor staff, however, were more directly involved in client services 
than they have ever been in the past. . 


_  -- St. Louis County 
Participants aid Expenditures 
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~ Number of 


Title Participants Expenditures 
saesessuaseesesasenuiassssnatiencasioesiansessessensmnssemnamannanissstscoccst tes ssseeteencanttaNttttttCelC teste CNssCceceeeeneeeAeOeAete ett tA tAAN AN NLL ACLOLT EEN ICL CONC CCCCCLCLCC CDEC CCA Anca 

. IE - 7 2,429 $ 2,782,214 

VW aL 731,003 

iV-YETR ‘, £90 628,068 

; . FV¥-SYEP . 3,294 1,250,775 

— a Fotal 2 3,427 : $ 5,392,066 
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; fhe St. Lowis. County prime sponsor had a flexible, coordinated and 
. decentralized system’ of operation in. F¥ 1982. Three Employment 
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‘Service offices conducted intake for adult applicants and certified 
their eligibility for CETA programs. From these offices, eligible 


' applicants were réferred to one of two prime sponsor client service 


units, (CSU's) for assessment and orientation. 


, fnew assessment and orientation. component was added to the county 
- program af the. beginning of the year. It is an in-depth, seven-day 
°° process during which applicants develop personal work/career plans. 


Subsequently, individualized counseling is provided and an employability 


development plan is developed jointly by the participant and. CSU 
_ staff. When CETA services. are deemed appropriate, applicants are 
! geferred to CETA seevice providers. CSU staff also provide coun 


seling to applicants and participants, enréll ther in activities, match 
participahts seckingemployment with placement resources, arid conduct 
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folioie ti. The new assessment and orientation, process has been @ 
amajor “program » Sirength, Cliénts have béen better prepared for 
‘emoliment 3 in, GETA employment pnd £ irdining activities. The process 
also, Sifts. out those > for whom GETA services are inappropriate. 


“Kee #olé Se training i i enhanéitig ihe employability and: earnings of 
pebicipadts « Was emphasized § ih 1982. The county spent approximately 
7 percent ‘Of #és Title I-B funds on classroont training in a wide 
renge ‘of occupational areas. Twenty-five educational and training 
. institutions throughout the ‘county were utilized. The prime sponsor 
depended ‘heavily on ‘special class-size training programs for CETA 
_ participa ants” designed by the. Spécial School District. These classes 
Were 6fféred at two sites; the St. Louis Occupational Training Center 
Hdcated i ik ‘Kitkwood, which is used exclusively for CETA enrollees, 
and’ the ‘North Coun onty ‘Technical High School. Areas of training 
prpvidéd, by these two schools im fiscal 1982 include auto body repair, 
auto and diesel mechanic, clerical, data entry; drafting, food services 
general thaintenante, machinist irdining, and welding: Adult Basic 
Education and GED instruction ware also provided at these sites. 


“Hitle VIE funds were ‘algo pitmarily used. for classrdom training. This 
taining Was more specialized’ ‘than what was provided under Title I-5. 
The county is af active member of the snulti-jurisdictional Private 
‘industry.. Comicil. in the metropolitan area, Through Title VI, the 
county ‘has participated in joint training programs with other area 
prime sporisors {e-g- training in the operation of screw machines and 
: ote installation of cable television Hnes). The county has also 
the development of customized training programs with certain. 
Private ae industriés © with highly specific needs. 


Tn fiscal 1982, = aew job developers rs.were hired to develop on-the- 

job ‘raining ‘slots. for applicants or: refer them to existing OJT slots 
Bat i match their occtipational interests, job desires, and bilities. 
‘Most 3e ‘the. OFT ‘placeménts mae during the year were entry level 
positions with sinall businesses. The county also provided some 
‘co mbination classrdom/on- the job training ‘opportunities. 
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* ie pein sponsds, cobtinued to’ piovide funds through Title H-B for 
release progtani. The program wes ‘opérated under the direc~ 


Hien ia GE the Ste Louis County Department of Welfare and was designed 
“, Lfor § satitericed: and ‘piectrial ; offenders from the county's two correc- 


tiqnal facilities. Participants it the program were provided full-time 


ie iow 


work experience in vatious.county departiients i im clerical, maintenance 


and labor ‘positions: They received | minimum wage and were required 
to Bey $? 00 per day to the county foe room and board. _ 


cs the iedinding of the fiscal * year, the prime sponsor implemented 
“a, job- starch. ‘program ‘ called Self Directed Job Placement (SDP). 
' SDIP is ; collocated ‘With the prime. sponsor's client service unit at 
| the Ritenour Cormmuinity Genter. Tri the past, the prime Sponsor wes 
* “Hmited in the kinds of placement aésistance it could offer participants. 
, Now, applicants who ‘are job-ready, 3 in addition to those who complete 


¥: 
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a frainkig program but are not placed by the school or institution 
can be referred to SDJP. The program provides participants both 
information on job search tech®iques and structured times in which 
tocontact employers. ‘The program Has been quite successful——midway 
throtigh the fiscal year, the placemient rate was 56 percent. 
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St, Louis County 
Participants im Miajor Activities 


: Number of 
Activity Participants 


Occupational’ Classtoom Training 1,069 


Other Classréom Training : 373 
On-the-Job Training 121 
Career Employment Experience (YETP) 223 
Other Work Experience 4,368 


Transition Services (YETP) 104 


¥ 


Approximately, one-third of fhe county's program expenditures were 
used for Title IV YETP and SYEP youth activities. Recruitment and 
eligibility certification ‘for the county's youth programs was the 


- responsibility of Youth Career Development Specialists (YCDs}. YCDs 
ave employed by the prime sponsor and are assigned with CETA-ES 


‘fechni¢ians in local Employment Service offices. In addition, the 
YCD's conduct assessment avd orientation (inchiding development of 
EDPs), réfétral, and enrolimest. YCDs also conduct counseling inter- 
views with youth participants: The prime sponsor subcontracted for 


_ the delivery of all youth programs. 


‘Through the Youth Employment and Training Program, basic education 
and GED instruction;,work experience, and programs of training and 
employment services weré offered to out-of-school youth. In-school 
youth were provided with career employment experience and transition 
services. A classroom training component for completers of the 
various YEFP programs was added fo the prime sponsor's fiscal 1982 
program. - 2. # 

The major emphasis of the Summer Youth Employment Program was 
providing youth with useful work experience and sufficient basic 


_ education or vocational exploration fo assist them in transitioning 
‘info unsubsidized employment. A total of 1,294 youths participated 


in the summer program. The SYEP served both students and dropouts. 


: In the 1982 fiséal year, :the county CEFA agency was successful im 
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teanticiing bat pavticina ipants into umsubsidized employient—94 percent 
of these placepicats © ere, in § the : private sector. The positive termi-~ 
: fafion ‘ate. for ‘papticipan nts. ts in all ‘CETA Programs operated by the 


as ‘The iMisgoutt Balaniée ot Sia te prime spousor is the Division of Man- 


a the 


power Planning; a State agency, within the Department of Social 
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- Services in * jefferdon, City. . Balance of State is responsible for the 
delivery of. CEES services: in. 105, of Missouri's Lis counties. 


% 
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‘The countiés. Wi Wi sin Balahee of Siate! s jurisdiction are predominantly 


oa 


, Etiral ana ‘sparsely’ populated, “although together they contain over 

: 40 percent of the: State's populatién. Many of the counties have 

’~Hersk rently: ‘high levels of ‘poverty ahd umemployment. A large number 
have been: severely hurt by: the prolonged economic slump. At the 
ead of the fiscal Feary 34 Gt. the counties had memployment rates 
Jim excdés of 10 percest ba tinie when the state figure was 8.8 per- 
cent). Seven counties: had rates. over 14 percent, and one, Washington 


county s, had 3 an unémplo yymene rate ‘that exceeded 20 percent. 
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Like other prime siiisoes, Balance of State's finiding was sharply 

: veduced dast year. Program expenditures totalled $20,030,¢53, a 46 

‘percent decline from fiscal 1981. There was a corresponding decline 

/ tnthe number. of. ‘people the agency was able to serve. The prime's 

, 17446 participants i in BY 1982 were about 9,000 fewer than the year 

 hefones | ‘Monétheless,’ Balance of State continued to serve almost 
E “hale of all GETA participants in the state. 
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CETA Prégriin and Program Development 


Fiscal 1982 was not a year of major programmatic change at Balance 
of State. But it was a time of planning and preparation for change. 
Structurally and operationally, the CETA program remained basically 
as it had beem the-previous year. The network of Regional Manpower 
Advisory Councils (RMACs} was tetained. Client services continued 
to be provided under contract by a variety of state, regional, and 
local agéncies, organizations, and institutions. The Missouri Division 
of Employment Security, the state Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, and regional Community Action Agencies remained 
as principal contractors. 


Aéthe same time, steps were taken to strengthen the service delivery 
system for fiscal 1953. Am area-by-area needs assessment was con- 
ducted and programmatic goals established for each RMAC. The 
outreach, ittake, and assessment processes were redesigned and stan~ 
dardized. Service deliverers were chosen based on the merits of 
chéir bids in, 4 selection process in which proposals were openly 
requested from acrosé the state. 


Am area of significant development during 1982 was the Private 
Sector Initiative Program. Balance of State placed the state Private 
Industry Council at the forefront of its Title VE program. PIC mem- 
bers were integrated imto policy and decision-making processes. 
Moreover, the prime spomser was an active partner in state-level 
economic activities, working through the PIC and in coordination with 
the Governor's office and the state Division of Community Economic 
Development. : 


Service Delivery and Agency Linkages 


The Division of \Manpower Plahnimg dealt with a wide variety of 


_ service deliverers With linkages to many agencies. Coordination was 


maintained by DMP at, the regional Ievel with Regional Manpower 
Advisoty Councils and by conducting regional forum activities 4s 
‘necessary to extend -communications. 


CETA ¢éams, composéd of state Employment Security personnel, 
continied to pldy a central role in the Divison of Manpower Planning's 
delivery system. These units provided CETA processiig services 
(intake, assessment, referral) out of district Job Service offices 
throughout the Balance of State area. CETA teams were also respon- 
sible for ‘the referral af cHents for.classrcom and on-the-job training. 
The work of the teams wes temporarily interrupted during the year 
asthe state Job Service, faced with budget reductions of Hs OWT, 
redligned.staff af many of its field offices. 


The Depatimént of Elementary and Seconddry Education was contracted 
to dimimister Balance of State's classroom training programs. In - 
this capacity, the Manpowér Training Section of DESE worked closely 
with the CKTA. teams, acting as a Haison to training schools and 


monitoriig faining program n _* ae 
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Pie Division. ‘SE Manpowest 1] Biaining continicd to contract heavily 
with compitinity-based organizations, especially Community Action 


Agencies; throughout fhe state. As in the past, these agencies were 
given primary tesponsibi bi ity for administering and operating the adult 
* work’ expéridzice program and youth artigities funded through YEEP 
-and. SYED, fo Fa 
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Oftier agencies, invd dived ia the: delivery o£ CETA services to Baiauee of 


: State clients included the sté tke ‘divisions éf Vocational Rehabilitation, 
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Fowiily | Séryices S , and Probation and. Parole, as well as the Work Incen- 
tive: Progeamy: and a! wide : range ¢ of ‘community ofganizations.’ in most 
eases the involyement 6f these agenciés was the result of informal, 
* staff-level. arrangements. Enhanced coordination among service pro- 
; ‘viders, Bad: heen. éstablished 4s an important. objective in FY 1982. 
' Regional fortiias: ¢ oF program operators continued, to be held. In 2 
~ himber of areas, “these forums were sutcessful i in facilitating commu- 
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s nication and Brogtamiin atic linkabe among service providers. 
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The ‘Glient- population. delved by Balance ‘of State was relatively 
young. | andi, “for ‘the most part, very poor. Sixty-seven: percent were 
21 or younger; only: 3 3 percent. were*over 45. Ninety-seven percent 
Hved it ‘powertyy a8 as it is officially defined. 
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A‘ large Sugihen of he participents (36. ‘percénit) were students in 


aoe” 


elementary « or secondary schools. Less than half (42 percent} were 
high school ‘gt aduates. Pershity-tws percerit of the participants were - 
school droportis: . : Pie Z . 
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A-thajorié Se te  @lients served iy the, prime sponsor. were people - 
swhe wanted ig: ‘work shut were wiable -to "sini Ey full-time job, A 


nas 


giant Var larger. dum dumber of these participants were men than women, 
adarly « 5.0 out “o£. 10 swere’ ‘Ghite. A- substantial number of them 
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“on be desert rt eribéd ‘as S as Among | the Shard. core " unemployed; often with 


deaply pootéd., aad ma faultiple problemis: amemployed and poor; under 
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"Seen OE ‘poorly educated; lacking in’ ‘marketable occupational 
Sells, seliony ae havin ie useful we expéricnée; and lacking adequate 

i g ‘skills ak Phese- types of problems make - CETFA clients 
- @ifticilt Gases és with which. to stork, more difficult, according to CETA 
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Balance af Site, provided 2 & full range af CREA sérvices and activities 
“34 * to “dis BAe se ataged’ State residents during ‘the 1982; fiscal year. The 
< accompa nyiic table contains a neaiet of the number of partici~. 


pants. i inajo CETL ac ‘activities ee ‘ 
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= Balance of State 
Participants in Major Activities 


. fee Number of 
Activity -- Participants 
aarti - ca xe camanemmannennaapemmmmmanmmasasmmes-enammmmmnacusssnactuamnecsssmmaimuesmamsamamacmasoaaeasmaammmmnommammaaaaaadl 

“Occupational Classroom “Praining 2,633 
Other Classroom Training 486 
Gr-the-Iob Feaining as fad 
Advlt Work Experience ¢ 2,446 
. hieSchaol Work Experience (1B) 2,205 
Career Employment Experience (YETP) E49 
Other Youth Work Experience 54371 
- Transition Services (YETP) . 1,036 
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_ VE (excluding in-school youths) received skill training either in class- 


room, settings or in on-the-job training situations. Classroom skill 
Clients were 


facilities, area vocational technical schools, and, community colleges 
and universities atound the state. In addition, large training programs 
were operated af skill centers located im Sikeston, Springfield, and 
Coatentia. Areas of training at the cemters included amto service, 
food service, machine trades, LPN, medical technicians, nurse's aidey 
clerical, building trades, building mainfenance, machine operator, 
ante and. diesel mechanic, add welding. In most cases the training 
lasted 24 to 26 weekss ai exception to this was LPN training which 
lasted a years The skill centers primarily served clients who lived 
within thé RMACs in Which the centers were located. 
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. ETA participants were also placed in class-size programs operated 
. by Il training schodls throughout the state. Skill training was pro- 


vided in such areas 2#§ LPN, nurse's aide, clerical cluster, community 
rehabilitation, welding, building trades, building maintemance, and 
heavy equipment. “a : 

A a ime when other prime sponsors in the state were cutting back 
om the tse of on-the-job training hecause of the economic recessiony 
Balance of State continued to emphasize its OFT program. The 
Divison of Employment Security operated the prime sponsor's onthe 
fbb training program funded under Title FLB. Attention was paid 


_ to developing OJT positions with private sector employers and health 


‘cave facilities. The prime Spdmsor contracted with Rural Missouri 


. Incorgorated to operate the Tithe VE OJT program. 


E Sie , Balance of State met with considerable success in Sts Private 
$éctér Initiative Program in FY 198%. Both the prime sponsor | 
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the. ‘Bid were.  Sincomnad 3 ee piotida. participants with the type of 
, Gaining known 0 be needed ‘by specific, local employers. A needs 
sesocsment was. coniucted, avid’ a Hst of targeted occupations and 
thdusgtries were identified for” each sub-region, within Balance of 
eee area of jurisdiction. The Gijective was to develép on-the-job 
. Biehaiag positions ‘which matched employer needs within each region. 
* “Ertorts were also undertaken | £0: éstablish customized training projects 
Gometimes com bining classroom and - on-the-job fraining) | im which 
, euployers t themselves became involved § in the training process. Hiring 
a coriimitments ae sought from ‘employers in exchange for the 
idad training séevides provided. ‘The goal was to make employ- 

ent the natiwal: extension of a = program of screening 
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Giner (sass! feainins. Basic education upgrading was also pro- 
vided cs “clients gree the prime sponsor's linkages with state 
vocational: edtication and vocational gehabilitation agencies, area. 
Skil canter, lacdl education agenciés, and post-secondary institutions. 
‘Lincoln University in Jefferson Gity conducted 2 young adult education 
‘program for recent high school dropouts ‘through a series of educa- 
Honal. activities. At the. end. ‘of a year's activities in the program, 
hie . school dzopouts are- able to: attdin their high school diploma. 
in addition, community-based otganizations provided GED instruction 


"and ‘adult hasic education, Bpough without academic ctedit. 


. Experience. Work. esperience was a major component of the 
prime sponsor's ‘s program, Disadvantaged, in-school youths participated, 

in & work expérience program designed to help them complete high 
school * Through the adult work experience program, participants 
who had previdusly worked. Httle or not at all were given am oppor- 
iinity. to discover the requirements 6f performing and holding a job. 
. For some, this petiad of subsidized ee preceded enroliment 


in ‘classroom or’ ‘oncthe+job Haining ' 
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mere scram. Work experiences also played an important role in 
.~ Yoath Employment and ‘Tiaining’ Program funded under Title IV. 
“Career employment expeticnite anit, fransiticn services were provided 
iésthodl. pasticipants. Wark éupstiente, on-the-job training, veca- 
Hebi education; and additional services | were provided to atrt-oF- 
isehoal, articipants.. a. Programs, projects and activities opérated, with 
- YRTP fils were subdontea contracted through édminunity-based organizations 
” ot local, edrication agencies. .. & 
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. Cominanl unity’ Action Agénciés aroimd the state were responsiple for 

. the opexation of the Title IV. Siminer Youth Employment Program. 
.. Dering fiscal 1982, néasly 5,000 youths | received wotk experience 
: tipouel! pet Reipetion § rad has gumhiner progfant. 


mS a" Balance of State CETA programs 
: ‘obtained, cootbidiz . i jobs. (This was 57 percent of all the 
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CETA job placements made im the state during the year.) Seventy- 
four percent of the jobs obtained by Balance of State clients were 
with private secfor busimesses oF industries. 


Despite the economic recession, the prime sponsor was more successful 
im fransitioning participants into jobs in FY 1982 than in the previous 
fiscal year. The employment entry rate for participants in Title I-B 
activities was 54 percent, am Increase of 4 percent from fiscel 1961. 
hich school students participating im in-scheol work experience were 
excluded, the entéred employment rate for Title FEB participants 
would be over 60 percent. 


‘The jo placement rate of Title VIE participants was exceptionally 
hich, Bight duf of every 10 participants who terminated from PSIP 
atitivities daring the fiscal year transitioned into unsubsidized employ- 
met. The entered émploymest rate for this cHent croup was more 
than i4 percent higher im FY'1982 than im FY 1981. 


Most Title FV youths (86 percent} were successful im completing the 


CEPA activity in which they participated and terminated positively. 
Across all tities and programs, the positive termination rate for 


Balance of State CETA participants was 86 percent. 


